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Industrialists Range for Battle 


HEN the work of drawing up the NRA codes 

began, it was hoped that in every instance labor 
would be given due representation. Had that hope been 
realized, we should now have at least the beginning of 
the occupational groups suggested by Pius XI in his 
“ Quadragesimo Anno.” But for some reason not yet 
made clear, the code makers thought that counsel from 
labor was unnecessary. Some concessions were made 
later, but according to the Rev. Joseph F. Thorning, S.J., 
speaking at the meeting of the Jesuit Philosophical As- 
sociation last August, out of nearly 500 codes, only about 
two dozen provided for labor representation. 

That stupid blunder put labor in an attitude of sus- 
picion and, in some quarters, of hostility, from the very 
outset. It gave ground fer the charge, asserted more 
strongly later in the face of wretched mishandling of 
particular codes by the authorities, that the whole scheme 
which promised to protect labor and the small dealer, 
actually favored the industrialist, and crushed the small 
dealer by fostering unfair agreements and monopolies. 
The suspicion still remains, and the original hostility has 
become widespread. 

At the present time, chiefly because of backing and 
filling by the authorities, the very existence of the codes 
is endangered. With fatal facility, the authorities have 
stressed unpopular features, and in many instances have 
turned a blind eye to mandates of the codes limiting hours 
of labor and guaranteeing decent wages. Stern dealing 
six months ago with half a dozen of che great chain sys- 
tems, and some of that “cracking down” about which 
General Johnson talked much in terrifying phrases but 
did little would have won labor’s enthusiastic support of 
the purposes of the codes. Today it may be too late to 
crack down. 


An error not less fatal was the Recovery Administra- 
tion’s feeble and uncertain policy in connection with Sec- 
tion 7a of the Recovery Act. A natural interpretation of 
this Section meant the end of “ yellow-dog ” contracts, 
(barred by the Norris Act, but vainly) and of the dis- 
honest company union, and the establishment on a firm 
basis of collective bargaining. But before six months had 
passed, the wavering of General Johnson and his aides 
made it fully possible to argue that the yellow-dog con- 
tract and the cowed company union were quite com- 
patible with the purpose of the Section, and that col- 
lective bargaining, in its true sense, made nonsense of the 
Section. To meet this opposition, Senator Wagner, of 
New York, presented his bill. That measure, after being 
amended out of all recognition, was allowed to die in 
committee. Nothing could have saved it, after the Presi- 
dent in dealing with the strike in the automobile indus- 
try, interpreted the Section to provide for proportional 
representation. 

Similar interpretations were thereafter sanctioned by 
Administrator Johnson, and by his general counsel, Don- 
ald Richberg. It should be no matter for. wonderment 
that labor’s faith in the Recovery Act has begun to 
dwindle. The president of the American Federation of 
Labor has said that Section 7a is a blow to organized 
labor if it means proportional representation, and in mak- 
ing that statement he probably represents the view of 
labor. Nor should it be matter for amazement that the 
confidence of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
and of similar organizations, in their original interpre- 
tation, has become more assured. 

Among the first to state that he would follow Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in demanding minority representation, was 
Walter J. Kohler, the Wisconsin manufacturer, whose 
factories have been held up for several months by a 
strike. He has been followed by other industrialists. A 
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circular letter issued by the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, dated September 11, but published several 
days later, shows that this movement is now on an or- 
ganized basis, and leaves no room for doubt that the 
industrialists mean to take advantage of every unhappy 
concession that has been made by the Administration. 
Citing the Houde case, the Association, speaking through 
its law department holds that this decision 

flatly contradicts the interpretation of Section 7a made by the 
President in settling the automobile strike, and also the continu- 
ing interpretations of Administrator Johnson and General Coun- 
sel Richberg, upon all of which employers and employes relied. 

In conclusion, the Association offers to all members 
for consultation and advice “ the facilities of our law de- 
partment.” 

Months will elapse before a ruling can be obtained from 
the Supreme Court. In the meantime, the industrialists 
will consider themselves free to disregard the clear lan- 
guage and the obvious purposes of Section 7a. Will this 
lesson show our administrative officials the necessity of 
thinking through their projects before they propose them? 
Will it teach them that blatant language and spectacular 
fist shaking can never take the place of calm and im- 
partial enforcement of the law? 


The Cost of Soviet Recognition 


RITING in his syndicated column, Paul Mallon 

recently observed that there have been some mur- 
murs of regret in the State Department over our hasty 
recognition of the Soviets. Not one of the bright prom- 
ises held up by the promoters of recognition has been 
kept. Our trade with Russia has not increased. The 
debts owed us by Russia have not been paid, and there 
is every reason to believe that M. Litvinov does not care 
one kopek whether they are ever paid. As long as he can 
close one debt conference, and hold out a vague promise 
of opening another, he is satisfied. As a financier, M. 
Litvinov is a marvel. He does not pay his debts with con- 
ferences; far from it. But he has no difficulty in stav- 
ing off the Americans by allowing it “to be understood ” 
that at some time in the future he may allow us a few 
minutes in which to talk about our claim. 

Had M. Litvinov been forced to deal with some other 
State Department, that of Great Britain, for example, his 
fame as a financier would be less bright. Great Britain’s 
Foreign Office is usually controlled by men with back- 
bone, who know what they want, and, quite commonly, 
get it. In this country, the custom is different. 

But the Soviet has not broken off all connections in 
this country. Unwilling or unable to pay us in gold, M. 
Litvinov is quite able and willing to pay us in Soviet 
propaganda. His hand was not so fine that it could not be 
seen in the San Francisco strike. More than a glimpse 
of it has been caught in the textile strike, and Francis J. 
Gorman, leader of the strikers, has sternly ordered all 
his followers to avoid all dealings with the Communists. 
The Soviets have by no means lost interest in this coun- 
try, since their representatives came to Washington and 
secured recognition practically on their own terms. On 
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the contrary, their interest in us has been redoubled, since 
recognition has given them an admirable opportunity of 
setting up new centers of Soviet propaganda. 

Some recent policies of our State Department are hard- 
ly in keeping with American ideals. At Moscow, we are 
represented by Mr. William C. Bullitt, a warm friend of 
Soviet ideals and achievements. In Mexico City, Mr. 
Daniels expresses his approbation of a system which 
closes all Catholic. schools, and forces the children into 
institutions in which they are to be taught submission to 
an absolute atheistic State. All that is needed to complete 
the picture, now forming abroad, of the United States 
as a patron of atheistic autocracy, is a blanket approval 
of the blocdy policies and practices of the Soviets. 


Dodging the Income Tax 


T HE upshot of the recent report of the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, the third in its investigation of banks 
and the stock market, is that the only people who paid an 
income tax in 1930, 1931, or 1932, were those who could 
not afford to retain a clever lawyer. Some critics would 
probably choose another word to designate the qualities of 
the lawyer. While ordinary people eked and scrimped to 
do their duty as good citizens, J. P. Morgan and seven- 
teen of his partners, paid no income tax whatever in 1930. 
Nor did the late Otto Kahn and his partners, number 
not stated, in the opulent firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. A 
rich malefactor, now dead many years, once stated that 
only a fool would join the militia, serve on a jury, or cast 
a vote. Were he alive today, Jay Gould would probably 
add that only fools pay taxes. 

The Committee points out that the work of these law- 
yers was greatly facilitated by the eager cooperation of the 
Federal authorities. Agents of the Internal Revenue of- 
fice were wont to deal with these great gentlemen, the 
financiers, with much deference; indeed, the Committee’s 
harsh phrase is “ with laxity.” Any report handed in was 
generally approved without careful examination, and in 
some cases with no examination whatever. But as 
methods of minimizing the tax or even of completely 
avoiding it “ were generally familiar to such persons as 
could afford to pay for expert advice,” reports the Com- 
mittee, even a careful examination would not deplete the 
pocket book of the rich man. 

It must be remembered that none of these tax evaders 
violated the law. They merely hired a few legal experts 
to point out to them the holes in the law, and then they 
drove through, while the rest of us were pulled up at the 
start, and sternly ordered to deliver. What they would 
not pay, the poor were forced to pay. As has been fre- 
quently shown in this Review, the Federal income-tax 
laws have been a fraud and a delusion from the beginning. 
Confronted by “ experts,” the Government’s agents, ac- 
cording to the Committee, “have been helpless.” The 
holes have been “ plugged and replugged ” at every session 
of Congress since 1916, but to no avail. No method of 
compelling the holders of great incomes to pay their 
proper assessment has yet been discovered. 
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Unsatisfactory as are conditions in the Federal field, 
matters are probably as bad in the respective States. Not 
only the income tax, but all ordinary taxes, are avoided 
regularly and with ease. Since the rich will not pay their 
share, and apparently cannot be compelled to pay, the 
rest of us must be harassed by sales and other nuisance 
taxes. In some States the owner of a small car will pay 
as the tax on a gallon of gasoline from one-half to three- 
fourths of the price of the gasoline itself. In other States, 
the small consumer must pay a graduated tax beginning 
with one penny, for every commodity costing more than 
twenty-five cents. The millionaire can easily evade the in- 
come tax, but the housewife, purchasing three or four 
articles for the family meals, must pay in full. If this 
evasion by the rich continues, we shall soon be taxing 
orphan asylums, homes for foundlings and old people, 
schools, churches, and all religious and charitable 
institutions. 


“Property and Human Rights” 


HERE are indications in the air that the doctrine on 

the right to hold property, as expounded by Leo XIII 
in his Labor Encyclical of May 15, 1891, will shortly be- 
come a campaign issue. The formation of several soci- 
eties, some claiming, rightly or wrongly, that the Recovery 
Act legalizes unjust confiscation, and others asserting that 
insistence on property rights is a strong bulwark against 
Communism, is one of these indications. Curiously, a 
leaflet issued by one of these associations under the title, 
“ Property and Human Rights,” shows that in the mud- 
dled mind of the author the right to property is not pre- 
cisely a human right, but a sort of concession by the State 
which must be reconciled with human rights. 

Now Leo XIII teaches emphatically, as all Catholics 
know, that the right to the exclusive ownership of prop- 
erty, even of the soil, is a right founded in man’s very 
nature. Far from minimizing this right, the Pontiff was 
at pains to plead for a reformed state of society under 
which it would become possible for every man of frugal 
life and industrious habits to acquire this right actually 
and to exercise it. It should hardly be necessary to state 
that the Pontiff had no sympathy with the fundamental 
tenets of Marxian Socialism, since one of his chief pur- 
poses in writing the Encyclical was to expose the errors of 
that fantastic philosophy. Isolated passages have occa- 
‘sionally been quoted to prove that the Pontiff was at heart 
a better Socialist than he realized, but an examination will 
show that these detached texts simply set forth the Pon- 
tiff’s teaching on the limitations on the right to hold prop- 
erty, and the obligations which bind owners to use their 
goods in a becoming manner. For its use of these cita- 
tions, this Review has not infrequently been accused of 
exhibiting a Socialistic bias, and before this campaign has 
ended we confidently look for some incautious reader to 
assert that our real, but hidden, purpose is the triumph 
of Communism. 

The right to hold property is, then, a right bestowed 
upon man by his Creator. But it is not a right without 
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limitations. If it concedes liberties, it imposes duties. 
To begin with, teaches Leo XIII, 

whoever has received from the Divine bounty a large share of 
temporal blessings, whether they be external and corporeal, or 
gifts of the mind, has received them for the purpose of using 
them for the perfecting of his nature... . 

The Pontiff here speaks of possessors of great wealth, 
but the same principle applies to all who hold property. 
All are bound in conscience to make use of their posses- 
sions so that ownership will help and not hinder them in 
loving their neighbor and serving Almighty God. Hence, 
they may not knowingly invest their money in an indus- 
try which, for instance, does not pay its workers a just 
wage (for that would be formal cooperation with a crime 
that calls to Heaven for vengeance) or in any industry 
which cannot be carried on without violating the laws of 
God, or the just prohibitions of the State. Further, the 
Pontiff teaches, every holder of “temporal blessings ” 
must “ employ them as the steward of God’s providence, 
for the benefit of others.” These obligations bind in con- 
science. Should they be so grossly disregarded that the 
rights of others are imperiled, the State may punish, even 
to the extent of confiscating the property thus misused. 

These principles are not Socialistic. They are Catholic. 
To hold property is a human right, to be respected and 
protected, but it is not the first of all human rights, and 
even in its own sphere it is surrounded by clear limitations 
and by strict obligations. It is quite proper at all times to 
vindicate this right, but in our judgment, at the present 
time another type of vindication is more useful. What 
we have in mind is a vindication of the duties to their 
neighbor and to the State which bind the possessors of 
great wealth. 


Our Lady’s Beads 


ERHAPS you have forgotten it, but October is not 

merely the beginning of the football season, a time 
associated with falling leaves, brown ale, punts, and hazy 
skies. It is the month of Our Lady’s Rosary. 

More than forty years ago, if we are not in error, the 
great Leo, before whose pitying vision all the social and 
intellectual evils of this poor old world were unfolded, 
wrote in his own exquisite Latin an exhortation, later is- 
sued as an Encyclical, on Our Lady’s Rosary. His appeal 
was followed by a revival of devotion throughout the 
world, and the month of October was set aside to honor 
her Rosary. The old custom of reciting the Rosary in 
common every night was reestablished in some parish 
churches, and in many families. In localities where this 
did not seem feasible, services were held several times 
during the week, and all were asked to carry the beads 
and to say them, if possible every day. 

Do these devotions, so common forty years ago, still 
flourish? Perhaps not, but it would be a sad thing for 
our spiritual welfare were we to forget our beads. With 
them in our fingers we make the Sign of the Cross and 
recite the Creed of the Apostles. We follow with the 
Divine prayer which Our Lord taught His disciples, and 
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with the prayer that was made in Heaven itself, to be 
brought on earth by Gabriel, when he stood reverently 
before the stainless Maid; and to this prayer we add the 
words given to our forefathers fifteen centuries ago by 
the great Council of Ephesus. One Angelical Salutation 
follows another to the tenth, and then we repeat the an- 
cient tribute of honor and glory to Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. This sweet and simple devotion is an epitome of 
all in which we believe, of all for which we hope, for as 
we pray we call to mind the mysteries of the life of 
Our Lord and of His Holy Mother. 

“Pray for us sinners, now, and at the hour of our 
death.” May she remember us in this hour of trial, and 
when our eyes close, wearied of this world, may they open 
again to behold her, our Mother, with Jesus, Her Son, 
and our Brother. 
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President Motta 
Champion of Conscience 


MID the strait-laced formality of the League of 

Nations few orators maintain, much less achieve, a 
world reputation. Sir John Simon, whose lawyer-like 
pleading usually wins an admiring audience in the British 
Parliament, is flat and unimpressive at Geneva. Paul- 
Boncour, effective enough in his native France, never 
sounded like more than an echo of the Quai d’Orsay by 
the shores of Lake Léman. Since the death of Briand, 
Joseph Motta, four times President of the Swiss Fed- 
eration and a delegate to the League from its inception, 
has been the only statesman sufficiently courageous to 
cut loose from sonorous platitudes to voice the hopes and 
fears, principles and aspirations of mankind. He is not 
afraid to take sides, when his conscience dictates where 
are truth and justice. In voicing opposition to the en- 
trance of Soviet Russia into the League of Nations he 
once more caught not only the ear of the Assembly but 
the attention of the world. He spoke for Christ and 
Christians, for the oppressed of every religion, for 
morality and the home, for the supremacy of right over 
the law of the gleaming bayonet and the icy maw of 
Solevetsky Island. His speech as well as its reverbera- 
tions show that the moral serise of the world is not dead 
but sleeping. His appeal was to a rule higher than that 
of mere expediency. Fully aware of the fiery portent of 
war in the Far East, neither he nor his countrymen 
thought it necessary to yield to the pressure of the Great 
Powers in their eager jockeying for position in anticipa- 
tion of an early trial of strength. His eyes are the eyes 
of Italian Ticino, full of life and fire, luminous, ardent, 
clairvoyant; his heart the rock of Uri, cradle of Swiss 
liberty and stronghold of the Catholic Faith. Heart, eyes, 
and voice were instinct with love of liberty and religion 
when Joseph Motta, representative of Switzerland, cast 
his country’s vote “ Non placet” to the League’s invita- 
tion to Joseph Stalin, Maxim Litvinoff and the Third 
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Fairy Tales 
From Reuter 


A FEW weeks ago, the Editor of America exposed 
the absurdity of a story, circulated in certain circles, 
tu the effect that the Jesuits had secreted a golden treasure 
in South America. The editor of the Southern Cross, 
the Catholic newspaper of South Africa, has done an 
equally important piece of vindication in regard to South 
America. The misrepresentation originated in a dispatch 
from Reuter’s Agency that the Holy Father was send- 
ing Cardinal Pacelli to open the Eucharistic Congress at 
Buenos Aires in order “to stem the hysterical sensual 
cults of the Madonna in Latin-American countries.” The 
Southern Cross at once cabled overseas and, on receipt 
of a prompt denial of the report from Rome, got into 
touch with Reuter’s, explaining the offensive nature of 
their report and asking them to circulate an explanation. 
The local representative of the agency responded with 
a polite but non-committal acknowledgment, simply re- 
ferring the protest to London. One wonders whether 
the same summary treatment would have been accorded 
to a protest from Sir Philip Sassoon or the Baron de 
Rothschild in regard, let us say, to the conduct of their 
coreligionists in Nazi Germany. As the Rev. John Col- 
gan, editor of the Southern Cross, writes, Reuter’s “as 
a responsible public news agency, with a reputation for 
honesty and accuracy to uphold, might have known some- 
thing about the nature of a Eucharistic Congress, the 
nature of Cardinal Pacelli’s office and of his mission as a 
Papal Legate.’’ According to the latest cable reports, the 
only diplomatic role which the Papal Secretary of State 
will essay in South America will be to offer his good 
offices to compose the strife between Paraguay and 
Bolivia. In short, he will try to stem the “ hysterical 
sensual” cult of war. 


. 


Poland and 
Minorities 


HE radical stand assumed by Poland in submitting 

recently to the League of Nations a proposal for 
generalizing the principles now sponsored by the League 
for the treatment of minorities recalls the fact that Po- 
land’s position in being thus subjected to the system is 
anomalous. Poland was neither a conquered nor a con- 
quering nation. She was created by the World War, or 
rather reborn from the same. Her stand, however, is 
that international ethics demand “ identical obligations. 
for all members of the League of Nations” and should 
“assure international protection to all racial, linguistic, 
and religious minorities.” In the meanwhile, Poland re- 
assures the rest of the world that she will deal fairly 
with her own minorities, which are numerous and of 
great international importance. The effect of Poland’s 
declaration, regardless of its technical merits, cannot but 
be sobering. It has sobered her own nationals. During 
the last few months Ukrainian and other minority leaders 
conceded that the Government is restraining the Polish 
chauvinists in minority territory, and sincerely planning 
for reconciliation, It has sobered, likewise, the Succes- 
sion countries, such as Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, in 
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their treatment of their minority elements. But will it 
sober Soviet Russia, at whose crushing of national con- 
sciousness and national cultures, despite loud protests 
of contrary intentions, the Polish demand is doubtless 
aimed? Russia’s impending career as a member of the 
League may reveal the truth on this. 


Printing in 
The New World 

HEN did printing actually begin in the New 

World? Father Dorotheus Schilling, O.F.M., 
writing in the annual Year Book of the Gutenberg So- 
ciety, in Germany, gives special credit to Thomas F. 
Meehan, of the Staff of America, and his associates in 
the U. S. Catholic Historical Society, for the reproduc- 
tion in facsimile of the first book extant printed in the New 
World: Bishop Zumarraga’s Catechism, completed on 
June 14, 1544. That a printing establishment, under the 
management of the Crombergers, existed in Mexico as 
early as 1539, is historically certain, says Father Schilling. 
This is proved by their contracts which were published 
by Gestoso and Perez in 1908. It is also certain that 
Bishop Zumarraga was interested in the project of estab- 
lishing a printing press as early as 1533. His “ golden 
words,” says the historian Cuevas, when he asked for 
teachers, books, and a press, “should be graven in the 
history of the civilization of Mexico.” No certainty, how- 
ever, can be reached as to the truth of the statement of 
José Toribio Medina, that three or four works were 
printed in Mexico prior to 1539. In favor of that theory 
is a mention by Bishop Zumarraga, writing to Emperor 
Charles V, that he needed paper “ for the printing press,” 
and that the printer Stephen Martin was given citizen- 
ship in 1539. Nevertheless, nothing printed actually re- 
mains from that period; nor is there any sure account 
of a press then extant. But the fact remains that Catholic 
literary culture, in the New World, is now full four cen- 
turies old. 


Man Power 
Failed 


EW tragedies of modern times have so gripped the 

imagination of the people as the burning of the 
Morro Castle that gray and stormy morning in the Atlan- 
tic off Asbury Park. It was not that horror which fol- 
lows a tornado or an earthquake, any convulsion of na- 
ture that could not be foreseen or forefended. This 
terror of fire along the windy decks was of another kind. 
There was a human element in it. It could have been 
prevented. Just because a sailor was not trained to close 
a fire door, just because someone on the bridge did not 
think quickly or decisively, just because the panic of 
smoke and heat seized a crowd suddenly and hurled them 
into a tossing sea, just because someone carelessly left 
something in a closet that burned wildly ard with chok- 
ing smoke—it was a human failure that happened, a 
failure of man power, that caused all the loss of life. 
That is a moral issue, not a question of machinery. And 
that is the reason why consciences were quickened by the 
horror. How true this is may be seen by the simple fact 
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that if maritime law had been changed by making it im- 
possible for any rescuing ship to collect salvage damages, 
the captain on the bridge would not have hesitated one 
moment before asking for help. Nobody has thought 
of suggesting that change. Why? If it were made, it 
might save many a life in disasters of sea and fire in 
the future. 


Cleaning 
The Movies 
_ end of vacation time has not seen fulfilled any 
of the predictions or wishes of those who said or 
hoped that the Legion of Decency would peter out and 
quickly die. All through the summer the campaign went 
on, and to date more than eighty-eight Bishops have taken 
action in their dioceses. Moreover, advices from over- 
seas tell us that in Great Britain, Ireland, Australia, New 
Zealand, Belgium, South Africa, India, and even half- 
forgotten Corsica, Catholics have set up in their own 
fashion machinery to cooperate with their brothers in the 
Faith in America in the great crusade to secure the safe- 
guarding of morals in popular entertainment. All this 
has been done without ever suggesting that the civil arm 
should be called in to exercise a censorship that would 
probably leave us worse off than we were before. This 
has clearly been seen by all authorities in the campaign. 
It is recognized that the producers themselves must do 
the cleaning of the films and that our own instrument in 
this job is the degree of pressure we keep exerting on 
them to do that very thing. Hence, in all truth, the Breen 
office in Hollywood is our own spearhead of the cam- 
paign. Our determination is that the producers make 
clean films; the one single man who can make them do 
this is Mr. Breen, since we have unanimously eschewed 
outside censorship. It is an obvious conclusion that we 
will succeed in the degree that he succeeds. If he fails, 
we are powerless by the very terms we have laid down 
for the conduct of the campaign. Yet his own problem 
is one of extreme difficulty. There is certain material that 
may not be used under the Code; no trouble about that. 
But there is material which is not forbidden (a marital 
triangle, for instance), the morality of which depends on 
how it is used; a few lines spoken, a shade in character 
portrayal, may change the whole nature of a story. It is 
more than ever necessary that all have clear concepts of 
our objective standards of morals. 
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My Six Conversions 
I. Germany’s Race Religion 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1934) 


found myself in a situation in which I should cer- 

tainly have become a Catholic, if I had not been 
restrained from that rash step by the fortunate accident 
that I was one already. 

The point is not merely personal but has some repre- 
sentative interest, because our critics constantly expect 
the convert to suffer some sort of reaction, ending in 
disappointment and perhaps desertion. As a rule, the 
most that they will concede to us is that we have found 
peace by the surrender of reason; which generally means 
in practice that we pass the rest of our lives in inter- 
minable controversies with a perpetual appeal to logic. 
But, as a fact, it is in a rather peculiar sense the other 
way about. The strongest sort of confirmation often 
comes to the convert after he has received enough to estab- 
lish conviction. 

In these articles I propose to discuss some examples 
of this singular sort of post-conversion conversion. I 
mean that things have happened, since I was received 
into the Church, which would in any case have rendered 
impossible any intellectual position outside the Church, 
and especially the position in which I originally found 
myself. 

One occasion was the Parliamentary settlement of the 
controversy on the prayer book—or prayer books. An- 
other was the Lambeth decision, or indecision, about birth 
control. 

But I will take first the example of the latest turn of 
political events in Europe. I take it first because it is 
both typical and topical; that is, it gives perhaps the 
clearest and simplest example of the sort of thing I mean, 
and it is a thing of which the facts are fresh and familiar 
to everybody, even those who live only from day to day 
with the assistance of the daily press, that very syn- 
thetic substitute for daily bread. 

But in order to explain what I think has really hap- 
pened rather more lucidly than the daily press explains 
it, it is necessary to say a preliminary word about the 
Protestant Reformation and the sense in which its con- 
sequences, rather than itself, continue to bewilder and 
mislead Christendom. 

Men of the type or school of Bishop Barnes or Dean 
Inge are, as we know, very fond of appealing to the dis- 
coveries of science; generally the not very recent discov- 
eries of nineteenth-century science. They delight in deal- 
ing with what my grandfather would have called the 
Testimony of the Rocks; the geological record of natural 
development; and they often treat fossils and similar 
traces as if they were sacred hieroglyphics, by which some 
priesthood had symbolized the secret of the universe. And 
yet it is doubtful, it is more than doubtful, whether one 


\ T least six times during the last few years I have 


of the Broad Church ecclesiastics would be soothed and 
flattered if I addressed him personally as an Old Fossil. 
Nor indeed should I dream of indulging in this playful 
form of social address; since there are truths, or half- 
truths, that cannot be coarsely stated without giving rise 
to misunderstanding even about their true meaning. 

In one sense these liberal theologians are interested in 
fossils. They continue to demonstrate the Darwinian 
theory from the geological record, by means of all the 
fossils that ought to be found in it. They will even ex- 
plain luminously why the geological evidence does not 
apparently exist; and they seem to think that this is quite 
as convincing as if it did exist. But I doubt whether 
they have really thought profoundly and delicately about 
what a fossil is, or there would be no danger of their 
resenting so innocent and inoffensive a comparison. For 
a fossil is really a very curious thing. 

A fossil is not a dead animal, or a decayed organism, 
or in essence even an antiquated object. The whole point 
of a fossil is that it is the form of an animal or organism, 
from which all its own animal or organic substance has 
entirely disappeared ; but which has kept its shape, because 
it has been filled up by some totally different substahce, 
by some process of distillation or secretion; so that we 
might almost say, as in the medieval metaphysics, that its 
substance has vanished and only its accidents remain. And 
that is perhaps the very nearest figure of speech we can 
find for the truth about the new religions, which were 
started only three or four hundred years ago. They are 
fossils. 

It is easy to see the sense in which they are now dying. 
But in a much deeper sense, they have long been dead. 
The extraordinary thing about them was that they really 
died almost as soon as they were born. And this was due 
to a fact not always emphasized, but which always strikes 
me as the most outstanding fact of the mysterious busi- 
ness; the incredible clumsiness of the Reformers. 

The real Protestant theologians were such very bad 
theologians. They had an amazing opportunity; the old 
Church had been swept out of their way, along with many 
things that were really unpopular, and some things that 
were deservedly unpopular. One would suppose it was 
easy enough to set up something that would at least look 
a little more popular. When they tried to do it, they made 
every mistake that they could make. 

They waged an insane war against everything in the 
old Faith that is most normal and sympathetic to human 
nature ; such as prayers for the dead or the gracious image 
of a Mother of Men. They hardened and fixed themselves 
upon fads which anybody could see would pass like 
fashions. Luther lashed himself into a sort of general 
fury, which obviously could not last; Calvin was logical, 
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but used his logic for a scheme which humanity manifest- 
ly would not long find endurable. 

Perhaps the most successful were those who really had 
no ideas to offer at all; like the founders of the Anglican 
Church. They at least did not exasperate human nature ; 
but even they showed the same blindness, in binding them- 
selves instantly to the Divine Right of Kings, which was 
almost immediately to break down. 

For this reason, there is really no historical doubt about 
what Protestantism did; it died. It did not die because 
the Protestants were wrong; Mahomet, for instance, was 
a far shrewder person, and his heresy has not died. 

The creed of the Protestants died, not because they 
were wrong, but because they were wrong-headed. They 
did not really think what they were doing; and this was 
chiefly because the real driving force behind them was 
the impatient insolence and avarice of new nobles and 
rebellious princes. But, anyhow, the theological and 
theoretical part of their work withered with extraordinary 
rapidity ; and the void that was left was almost as rapidly 
filled with other things. 

What those things were is clear enough in many cases, 
including cases much more apparently harmless; but it 
is clearest of all in what is confronting us today ; the race 
religion of the Germans. 

Needless to say, there was no such nonsense talked in 
Luther’s time, or for long after his time; and, least of 
all, to do him justice, by Luther. Germans were turbu- 
lent and a little barbaric, as he was himself; but it is only 
fair to him to say that he was a Christian, in the sense 
that he believed that nothing could be done except in the 
strength of Christ. 

A superbly typical story reaches me from Germany ; 
that some of the Nazis started out to sing the great re- 
former’s famous hymn, “ A strong fortress is our God” 
(which sounds quite promisingly militaristic), but found 
themselves unable to articulate the very words at the be- 
ginning of the next verse, which run, “ Of ourselves we 
can do nothing.” 

Luther did, in his own mad way, believe in humility; 
but modern Germany believes simply, solely, and entirely 
in pride. 

That is an example of what I mean by a void being 
filled up, not only by another substance, but actually by 
an antagonistic substance. 

Luther was subject to irrational convulsions of rage, 
in one of which he tore out the Epistle of St. James from 
the Bible, because St. James exalts the importance of good 
works. But I shudder to imagine into what sort of epilep- 
tic convulsion he would have fallen, if anybody had told 
him to tear out the Epistles of St. Paul, because St. Paul 
was not an Aryan. Luther if possible rather exaggerated 
the weakness of humanity, but at least it was the weak- 
ness of all humanity. 

John Knox achieved that queer Puritan paradox, of 
combining the same concentrated invocation of Christ 
with an inhuman horror and loathing for all the signs 
and forms and traditions generally characteristic of Chris- 
tians. He combined, in the way that puzzles us so much, 
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the adoration of the Cross with the abomination of the 
Crucifix. But at least John Knox would have exploded 
like dynamite if anybody had asked him to adore the 
Swastika. 

All this new Nordic nonsense would seem to have 
nothing whatever to do with Protestant theology; or 
rather to be completely contrary to it. No one is more 
sincerely glad than we are to know that some of the 
German Protestants are still most consistent and coura- 
geous Christians; and that a definite number of the 
Lutherans still have some sort of remote connection with 
Luther. 

But, taking the development simply as an_ historical 
development, as a part of the science and philosophy of 
history, it is obvious by this time that the hollow places 
that were once filled with the foaming fanaticism of the 
first Reformation doctrines are now filled with the foam- 
ing fanaticism of a totally different kind. Those who are 
rebelling like Luther are rebelling against Luther. 

The main moral of this is so large and simple and strik- 
ing that it will soon be impossible to conceal it from the 
world. It is the simple fact that the moment men began 
to contradict the Church with their own private judg- 
ment, everything they did was incredibly ill-judged; that 
those who broke away from the Church’s basis, almost 
immediately broke down on their own basis; that those 
who tried to stand apart from authority could not in fact 
stand at all. 

But there is another moral, in the particular case of 
the German race religion, which specially illustrates my 
point, and with which I will deal in another article. 


Along the Barbary Coast 


Peter Moran, C.S.P. 


HE church stood on the threshold of Chinatown, 

which was not so close to its walls when José Sadoc 
Alemany built the tower that housed a crypt in its founda- 
tions. He planned sepulture there for himself, and pro- 
vided generously for his successors. The cubicula remain 
vacant. Like Padre Junipero Serra, José Sadoc, Bishop 
of Monterey, loved old sleepy Monterey more than the 
new city of St. Francis. And when his crozier got too 
heavy to handle, he went back to Spain to rest his tired 
bones in a tomb at Valencia. 

The great bell of the tower that sounded the hours, fell 
during the earthquake, and lost its voice during the great 
fire that followed the shake-up. Its bronze was recast but 
its tone was never the same. The flames turned the 
tower into a furnace, and the clock went up in smoke. 
On the wall remained the stone inscription, a caution from 
the Wise Man: “ Son observe the time and fly from evil.” 
The Chinese observed the time, and if they read its text 
considered it a wise saying of Confucius. San Franciscans 
timed their watches by the belfry, as the cable cars rattled 
down to busy Montgomery Street, so there wasn’t much 
time to observe the inscription. The severest text gets 
familiar. Who's afraid of Ash Wednesday? 

Before Chinatown got bold and stretched its concession 
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across California Street the clock observed evil: the houses 
of Rahab were there by the dozen. The tower stood be- 
tween the devil of the Occident and the deep sea of the 
Orient, and the sea was a nicer neighbor. The nearest 
neighbor was Sing Fat, whose bazaar of China’s loveli- 
ness had for its roof the sacristy. So the saying was 
“ Sing Fat is a Chinaman very near Christianity.” 

The bell was tolling the first quarter after two in the 
morning as policeman and priest silently answered a sick 
call. The neighborhood being what it was by day, it was 
prudent to have a guarding angel wearing a badge at 
night. The mixed odors of Chinatown were in the nos- 
trils of the twain. The Law cast an eye up the alleys, 
and on the few “ pigtails” shuffling by in the fog, their 
sandals soft as panther’s paws. (Chinatown lost its pic- 
turesqueness when it put on republican derbies.) Down 
Sacramento Street to the clutter of its cable serpentining 
underground, across Kearney Street, its shooting gal- 
leries silent, saloons half-lit catering to a few late or early 
guests. Down to the waterfront, and then north toward 
Telegraph Hill. The tang of salt blended with the stink 
of low tide. On the door of a ten-cent lodging house the 
policeman beat a little tattoo with his night-stick. 

“T’ll be waiting, Father.” 

The priest entered and was guided upstairs. The sick 
man’s room was smelly. Was it the smell of death? 
Little doubt death was not far away; the glassy eyes told 
that. 

“ How long is it since your last confession?” 

The answering silence seemed overlong. Memory must 
be counting up the years. 

“Why ... I never made a confession.” 

“How did it happen that an old man like you never 
went to confession? What kind of a Catholic were 
you?” 

“Why ... I never was a Catholic, but I’d like to be a 
Catholic now.” 

Then came the old man’s story, his little saga of the 
sea. All his life he had lived upon the ocean, all his life 
he had sailed before the mast; beginning as cabin boy. 
He had voyaged on the seven seas, out of the Golden 
Gate, and from the long harbor of Puget Sound, to 
Alaska and the ports of the Orient, to the harbors of 
Europe, to Newfoundland and Labrador, to far off Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Names in South America sounded 
like streets in San Francisco; sailing around the Horn 
seemed no more than saying: ‘“ We went downstairs.” 

The priest asked the sailor if he had gone to a Catholic 
church when his ships made port. Came the surprising 
answer: “I was never inside a Catholic church in my 
life.” 

To find the background of the old man’s desire: “ Did 
you read any Catholic books?” 

“T borrowed a prayer book from a shipmate once in 
a while.” 

So far there wasn’t much foundation for a new-found 
faith. One must get at the soul’s motive of the sailor 
man: “ What was it in your life that made you want to 
be a Catholic?” 
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The thin tanned hands with their veins tracing lines, 
like rivers on a map, moved restlessly on the soiled coun- 
terpane; lips were moistened by the parched tongue, as 
the mind sought a formula for belief; and then it came 
with the salt of the sea: “ Sailing all around the world.” 

Over in Berkeley and down at Palo Alto were doctors 
of philosophy. The sailor man before becoming a sailor 
boy had little schooling. A college campus was as strange 
to him as some unchartered sea. His university had been 
the universe. He would have smiled if anyone had called 
him a philosopher, yet on his deathbed he showed himself 
a truer philosopher than some savants in chairs of 
philosophy. For a philosopher is a searcher after truth, 
one who seeks the essence of things. “ Sailing all around 
the world” gave him the idea of the universal. He had 
no notion that “ Catholic” was a Greek word for what he 
found. His contacts with civilization and their babel 
tongues taught him a unity centered in Catholicism: the 
Catholic Church was everywhere, and everywhere it was 
the same. The seas were not its boundaries; the ends of 
the earth are its claim. 

Toward dawn in that polyglot seaport, the sailor man 
finished the story of his life; sails faded into forgotten 
seas. Wasn’t there a Priest who was a Sailor Man? 
Sailing upon the sea of Galilee in the chill of night, in the 
gray of dawn. To fishermen He said: “ Come! Hence- 
forth ye shall catch men.” The city might say the labor 
of the night holds nothing in its net, but a sailor drifting 
out to sea. 

“ Fixed him up, Father?” 

“Yes, the old sailor has gone on his last voyage.” 

“The sailor home from the sea.” Unconsciously the 
policeman was quoting a famous South Sea epitaph. 


MINUET 


“There are no candelabras in 

The little chambers where we lie. 
There is no wedding-breakfast din, 
No clocks to make the time pass by. 
We are the bones in church-yard set. 
What we remember, men forget. 


“The dance which we are dreaming of 
Is not the dance of yesterday, 

For that dance with some things we love 
Left us as gold light turned to gray. 
And then the grayness turned to jet. 
What we remember, men forget. 


“The dance for which we now prepare 
Is kindlier far, yet we confess 

We hear no hammering anywhere 

Of carpenters in eagerness 

To build the hall for that dance yet. 
What we remember, men forget. 


“We sleep. We know that day will come. 
Saint Michael plays the opening note. 
Such heavenly tuning fills the room. 
Softly we put on glory’s coat. 
’Tis God will teach the minuet. 
What we remember, men forget.” 
DANIEL SARGENT. 
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Depression Salesmanship 


FLoyp ANDERSON 


ANY strange things and changes have come out 
M of the depression. Some of them are funny, and 
a bit pathetic, too, as for instance the one-man 
band, who dances through the streets, blowing a horn, 
beating a drum, and clashing cymbals. And some were 
educational—many of us discovered how many luxuries 
and _ near-luxuries-considered-necessities we could get 
along without. 

Many expedients were adapted by individuals, as well 
as by business, to help carry on through the trying times. 
Barter and scrip were once in the headlines, during the 
pre-Roosevelt era. Several communities existed on bar- 
ter and scrip methods almost entirely, but as business 
conditions improved, as the NRA, AAA, CWA, CCC, 
PWA, and other governmental alphabetical aids made 
their public appearance (and consequent additions to the 
Government payroll) such expedients disappeared. But 
there still remain interesting social changes which have 
resulted from the depression and the consequent sinking 
effect upon personal and corporate finances. 

Prize contests to further the sale of merchandise come 
under the heading. Several months ago, these pages 
carried an article, “Do You Want $5,000?” which dealt 
with an unsavory aspect of prize contests, wherein the 
promoters engaged in fleecing whomever came their way. 

Now, however, the prize contest has been utilized in 
a legal way to improve business. Theoretically, though 
not practically, everyone has a chance to win in these 
contests. 

Briefly, this is the way in which an average contest 
works: the promoter offers a large first prize, and several 
auxiliary prizes, in the contest. The “contesteer’’ must 
answer some question, and send his answer to the com- 
pany sponsoring the contest, together with a certain num- 
ber of wrappers from the company’s product. The spon- 
sor sells a large quantity of goods; the contestant has 
a chance at a big prize. And these contests draw tre- 
mendously large numbers of entries. 

For instance, a tobacco company received 900,000 
answers in one contest. In another contest, one for bak- 
ing, replies came from 2,125,000 women. A photographic 
contest ran well over a million replies. If you want to get 
into percentages, it will run one against a million, or one 
against a half-million, for the first prize. And it looks 
as though a soap company contest will break some records. 
They are offering a guaranteed yearly income of $1,000 
to the winner, with some 500 other prizes! 

Prize-contest sponsors early ran up against one diffi- 
culty. Often a large first prize was given, with small 
auxiliary prizes. The result was that a prospective con- 
testant, seeing the higher first prize and the small remain- 
ing prizes, decided his chances were too small to make it 
worth his while, and so he did not enter the contest. 

But the contest managers appear to have solved the 


problem by the large number of secondary prizes. As 
an example, a recent magazine contest offered good-sized 
first, second, and third prizes, and then over 400 smaller 
ones. A contest of that sort will bring in thousands of 
entries. And since it is one that requires the purchase 
of the magazine for several weeks, it is easy to picture 
the boost given to the magazine’s circulation figures. 

That is how the contest benefits the sponsor. In the 
case of purchases of merchandise, every entry, usually, 
must be accompanied by some evidence of purchase—the 
top from the package, a label, a sales slip, or any other 
convenient method. And this provides another advantage 
for the manufacturer. If the company is merchandising 
a breakfast food, for example, it might demand the side 
of the carton in which it comes. In that way, the break- 
fast food must be consumed quickly, or it will lose its 
food value—and that paves the way to prospective sales. 

There is, however, a little hitch in this. The United 
States Government keeps a wary eye on one aspect of 
these contests. It is (I believe) illegal to make the pur- 
chase of the company’s product a condition for entering 
the contest. Therefore, a statement is always made to 
provide a loophole, such as “Every entry must be accom- 
panied by the top of a carton of ‘Kelly’s Kokonut Kream,’ 





or a reasonably accurate facsimile thereof.” That little 
phrase, “or a reasonably accurate facsimile,” eliminates 
the possibility of governmental interference. Of course, 


the sponsor of the contest realizes that few people will 
copy and color a design in order to avoid spending fifteen 
or twenty cents. 

And every contestant, ordinarily, reasons likewise. And 
so up go the sales of that particular product. Whether 
they stay up depends, of course, on just how good that 
particular product really is. They may drop considerably 
immediately after the contest is finished—which would 
seem logical. However, one magazine meets this diffi- 
culty by beginning a new contest the minute an old one 
is finished. 

The prize contests are profitable for the sponsor, but 
how about the contestant ? 

They are certainly profitable for some few contestants. 
Bertrand R. Canfield, writing in the New York Times, 
reports a young stenographer in Indiana who has won 
more than $25,000 on contests in the last three years. 
And a contestant in Pennsylvania, one of the higher-ups 
in the game, has collected more than $40,000 in seven 
years. 

A department in the San Francisco News sets a smaller 
total for what it claims is the prize winner in contests. 
It names a woman from Atlanta, Ga., who has won eighty 
contests since 1930, with a total of about $8,000 in value. 
Eighteen of these were won during 1933, with a total 
value of $2,013. The runner-up had won 288 prizes since 
1931, totaling $5,165. 
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These figures show that some of the 12,000,000 con- 
test fans in this country are winning prizes, and of course 
many of them are winning the smaller prizes. But the 
big prize winners, as might be expected in an age of 
specialization, are the specialists. They are the ones who 
consistently follow contests everywhere. There is (in 
Wisconsin) a contest magazine, giving information about 
all contests. Many of the writers’ magazines have a de- 
partment in which are listed new contests, but with es- 
pecial attention to those pertaining to writing of stories 
and articles. 

Further evidence of specialization is produced with the 
news of syndicates which divide up difficult or complicated 
contests, and when the solutions are gathered together, 
submit the answer as an individual entry. 

There are various types of contests. One involves a 
limerick, with the contestant filling in the last line. An- 
other, used by magazines, is to give a series of pictures— 
perhaps famous paintings to be identified; perhaps pho- 
tographs of Presidents for the same reason. Sometimes 
sections of faces are given, and the contestant must cut 
them apart and put them in proper order later at the con- 
clusion of the series. To avoid the litigation which often 
creeps up in contests, a frequent stipulation is a short 
letter or essay answering some simple question, such as 
“Why I like the radio program I like,” or something of 
the sort. The only purpose served by this requirement 
is to afford a basis for judging tied contestants, and also 
on which a stand may be taken in defending an award. 

Another favorite type of contest is forming words from 
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the letters used in a sentence, for instance, “ Creamy 
toothpaste brightens your teeth.” From it, one is told to 
make as many four-letter (or six-letter) words as possible, 
and the announcer (if it is announced on a radio pro- 
gram) graciously suggests several words. Anyone tay 
win, he assures you; all that is necessary is to take a 
pencil and a piece of paper, a comfortable chair, and make 
out your list of words. And then mail it to the address 
given, together with the label from the package. It 
sounds very simple, until you learn, weeks later, that the 
winner of first prize in some such contest secured twenty 
or thirty thousand words. 

And so, while the sponsor of the contest is sure to sell 
a considerable amount of his product, the individual con- 
testant can be sure of only one thing. If he wants to 
win, he must work, and work hard. There is no “ some- 
thing for nothing” in the prize-contest field. It is not 
a contest; it is a business—and the winners are often 
as well organized and technically equipped as in any other 
form of business. 

In many cases the prize contest is but a form of lottery. 
This is especially true when a slogan or name is sought 
for some product. The contestant buys his lottery ticket 
when he purchases the sponsor’s product. 

But even more objectionable are those contests requir- 
ing a vast amount of labor (sometimes for days and 
weeks) on the part of the contestant. He is spurred on 
by enticing advertisements and radio announcements, but 
for by far the greater number of contestants his hope of 
a reward turns out to be a vain one. 


The City of the Eucharistic Congress 


Heten Hupson MITCHELL 


tions ; a seat of twentieth century sophistication and 

culture and sixteenth century romanticism ; a center 
of modern education in a land where vast numbers are 
untutored to the point of illiteracy; a bee-hive of urban 
life, modern subways, roaring trains, smartly dashing 
automobiles, at the edge of endless pampas on which 
cattle and sheep graze in incredible numbers; the largest 
city on a vast continent, containing 2,500,000 of the 
11,850,000 people of Argentina, one of the oldest yet 
one of the most intelligently planned cities in the Western 
Hemisphere: this is Buenos Aires—the capital of Cathol- 
icism in South America and scene of the forthcoming 
Eucharistic Congress. 

Buenos Aires! What’s in the name? When it was 
first named “ Santa Maria de Buenos Aires,” with the 
Virgin Mother as protectress of the city of “ Good Airs” 
—it has the largest area climatically favorable for Euro- 
pean settlement—it would have been impossible for the 
founders to have visualized the city which now graces 
the pampas of Argentina. 

In 1536, Don Pedro de Mendoza began the first set- 
tlement of Buenos Aires, but it was in 1580, when Juan 


B iios:# AIRES, a modern city with old tradi- 


de Garay, with a handful of Paraguayan creoles, four 
heifers, a bull, and a great deal of courage, really laid the 
foundations of the present show place of the world. 
And how has all this happened? Argentina, though her 
flat country may seem uninteresting, is one of the most 
productive of the South American countries. Her roll- 
ing pampas are fertile farms which raise fruit and grain 
in great quantities. The traveler who views Argentina 
for the first time will doubtless be appalled at the size 
of the farms or estates, for they are not even measured 
in square acres but in leagues, and they comprise any- 
where from 12,000 to 200,000 leagues each. With 200,000 
miles of national domain as yet untouched, there are 
enormous herds of cattle, flocks of sheep and ostriches 
as far as the eye can see. Grain fields seem to have no. 


‘boundaries, nor do the thousands of acres of wheat and 


corn. 

With this tremendous potential wealth, it is not dif- 
ficult to understand statistics about Argentina’s amazing 
export and import business. Over a billion dollars’ worth 
of material is exported annually, including wool, hides, 
linseed, cotton, tobacco, wine, wheat and beef. The im- 
ports include automobiles from the United States and 
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France, lumber from Austria, Poland and Canada, paper 
from Germany and Finland, and many manufactured 
articles such as textiles, steel and tin plates. It has more 
automobiles proportionately than any other country ex- 
cept the United States and Great Britain. Sixty per 
cent of the automobiles in South America are in Ar- 
gentina. Forty per cent of the railroad mileage in South 
America is in Argentina and it handles sixty per cent of 
the South American freight. The 11,850,000 inhabitants 
average $900 per year, a much greater amount than in 
our own United States! 

And this explains Buenos Aires. The untold wealth 
that has come into the hands of the people has been 
spent as lavishly on material things as it was accumu- 
lated with hardship. Coming in from the pampas with 
an unlimited purse, the Argentine landowner set out to 
build a real city. He tore down the ramshackle build- 
ings that comprised the old city, and started out to build 
a new one. And having an almost endless source of 
wealth, he was in a position to build the finest sort of 
home and employ the best architects. Thus has grown 
the Buenos Aires of today. 

Situated on the River Plata, a misnomer indeed—it 
looks like mud not silver—Buenos Aires lifts its six or 
seven stories of magnificent buildings into the clear air 
of the semi-tropics, where it never snows and the tem- 
perature fluctuates not more than forty degrees dur- 
ing the year. 

Nine thousand miles from New York—sixteen days 
in time—B. A., as it is termed for short, measures all of 
seventy-two square miles in size, a veritable sightseer’s 
paradise. Beginning with the waterfront which is usual- 
ly the eye-sore of any sea port and the region that usually 
surrounds it, and ending in the residential section where 
handsome buildings vie with one another, there is noth- 
ing haphazard about B. A. It is laid out on a chess- 
board system and its streets meet at right angles. The 
only survival of the first Buenos Aires lies southward 
on the waterfront, but even this section is a great deal 
more pleasant than the waterfront of other cities. There 
are no unsightly warehouses rearing their ugly lengths 
up into the sky, for steamers trail their way into up-to- 
date concrete basins along the river edge and modern 
cranes lift the cargoes directly into long freight trains. 

Separated from the wharves only by an attractive park 
is the president’s palace, ornate, and “ Casa Rosada” by 
name. Before it is the Plaza de Mayo, a square sur- 
rounded by hotels and banks, by a City Hall and a Cathe- 
dral which is a replica of the Paris Madeleine, contain- 
ing the bones of San Martin, the Argentine who freed 
his country from Spanish rule. 

Here is the Avenida de Mayo, forty yards in width. 
A line of shade trees down the center adds beauty, and 
along the broad sidewalks, open air cafés offer a pleasant 
place to quaff a cooling drink and watch the rest of th 
world go by. 

B. A., not cramped for quarters, has not grown sky- 
ward but has expanded naturally. Governmental regula- 
tions limit the height of buildings in accordance with their 
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foundations, and a civic prize each year for the finest 
building also inspires the best in architecture. The build- 
ings are rather Latin in their ornateness, yet a pleasing 
Anglo-Saxon solidarity gives the impression of per- 
manence. 

The Avenida de Mayo comes to a conclusion with an- 
other park, the Plaza Congreso, where the Argentine 
capitol is situated. The edifice, as any Argentine will 
boastfully tell, cost $9,000,000 and is very elaborate. The 
Plaza Congreso, which lies in front of it, is an object of 
beauty. In 1910, when preparing for a centennial celebra- 
tion, B. A. casually tore down four blocks of business 
buildings and laid out this park at the cost of $5,000,000 
in something less than three months. 

All lowlands, Argentina can offer no mountains or even 
hills to furnish a background for its cities. But B. A. 
has done nicely without them. The streets from the Plaza 
de Mayo, lined with imposing business and residential 
buildings, streak their way ten miles in any direction, with 
seventy-four or more plazas blending harmoniously with 
the general scheme of things. 

One of the most interesting streets is the Calle Florida, 
northward from the Avenida above the Plaza de Mayo. 
It is the fashion center of the city and a thoroughfare 
thronged at all hours of the day. After five, the street 
is restricted to pedestrians only, and it is then that the 
élite see and are seen, strolling before the showcases of 
the shops, where the newest mode is displayed six months 
in advance of Paris or New York. 

On this same street, the meeting place of fashion, is lo- 
cated the famous Jockey Club. It is regarded as the most 
sumptuous example of its kind, with its marble entrance 
hall, its private dining halls with furnishings imported 
from the banquet hall of a French chateau, its fencing 
halls, Turkish baths, and roof gardens. 

The Argentine’s love of display in complete abandon 
may be found in the Recoleta Cemetery, of all places. 
Though comparatively small, its real estate value is sky 
high, and it has an assortment of tombs and statues which 
would put the average museum to shame. Here imagina- 
tion has run riot indeed. For in B. A., it is a sign of 
social prominence to be laid to rest in the conglomeration 
of white and black marble glory. 

In direct contrast to this morbid display are the theaters 
and night clubs, for all the world lifted bodily from 
Broadway. Besides the magnificent Jockey Club there are 
other if less ostentatious clubs throughout the city. But 
the race track lures them all, and every race day, the 
Argentine wins or loses regularly at the world’s largest 
race course, where tremendous crowds gather in the huge 
stands, where one of marble is reserved for the Jockey 
Club’s members and their guests. 

Argentina is a republic, acknowledges Catholicism as 
the national religion, and the Church is supported by the 
State. The people are cosmopolitan, because of the lack 
of restrictions on immigration. 

The average Argentinian citizen will resent being called 
anything other than American, and his pride in his mate- 
rial possessions is stupendous. Social standing and prom- 
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inence is reckoned in pesos, as the traveler will discover 
for himself. Visit B. A. during one of the annual cattle 
shows, and there will be the judges from all over the 
world, examining prize specimens whose owners boast of 
their stock. $20,000 for a bull? Think nothing of it! 

An example of their love of display may be found in 
the building of the daily paper La Prensa. It occupies a 
seven-story block entirely, and many a city editor would 
tear his hair in bewilderment at the offices with their 
parquet floors, gold leaf on the walls, velvet hangings, 
hand-carved open fireplaces and scrap baskets into which 
reporters actually throw their discarded copy. In addi- 
tion to all this glory, the paper provides free medical and 
legal aid to the people, and meeting rooms for all and 
sundry, and is a good paper, well edited. 

“Bon Voyage” and “ Happy Landing ” to the Buenos 
Aires pilgrims next month! 


Education 
The American School 


Joun WILTBYE 


HEN the little boy asked Uncle Remus how Brer 

Rabbit, pursued by Brer Wolf, could scuttle up 
a tree, the old man was puzzled only for a moment. 
“ Kaze he jes’ bleedz ter, honey,” was the satisfying 
answer, and for the sake of outlanders who read Uncle 
Remus with difficulty even when the context is at hand, 
I translate, “Because he was just obliged to.” 

Looking at our parish schools in the fifth year of the 
depression, I marvel that they are able to keep in ex- 
istence. Not one has an endowment, or any aid from the 
State. All are supported by people a majority of whom 
are cruelly put to it to pay for the ordinary necessities 
of life. I can only conclude that they continue their work 
because, like Brer Rabbit in peril of immediate extinc- 
tion, “they jes’ bleedz ter.” 

Some of us are old fashioned enough to have the habit 
of regarding all human agencies and works under a two- 
fold aspect. It is possible to consider these objects in 
their purely temporal relations, or we can consider them 
sub specie aeternitatis; and this view supplies a link with 
another world. I can easily understand how a man can 
look out over the world as it is today (or, adopting Car- 
lyle’s philosophy, see all the world in his own little vil- 
lage) and conclude that everything in it is headed for 
damnation. It is rather a popular current view, because 
a secularized public has nothing to rely upon but secu- 
larized standards and ideals, and secularism, stated in its 
logical conclusions, is pessimism. Translated into simple 
terms, secularism is set forth in the pages of our news- 
papers, on the stage, in films, and it is preached from 
hundreds of pulpits and lecture platforms. By degrees 
it has become a sort of folk philosophy, one of Sum- 
ner’s “ folk ways.” 

But this philosophy which, since it does not know where 
man came from, cannot tell us where he ought to go, is 
inhuman and unsatisfying. To reflect that conditions are 
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bad, that they will probably become worse, that there is 
no remedy, except the eternal oblivion to be brought about 
by the ineluctable processes of a blind, titanic evolution, 
is a melancholy conclusion from which the spirit revolts. 
Non omnis moriar was not the cry of a soul profoundly 
impressed by the fact of its immortality, and only when 
wrested from its original meaning can it bear testimony 
to the existence of life without end. In itself it does no 
more than express the hope of the poet that as long as 
men lived on this earth his name would not be utterly 
forgotten. It does not rise to those higher reaches which 
we find in Plato and in Aristotle, testifying to the ex- 
istence of another universe freed from the shortcomings 
of the visible world, because of its subjection to and en- 
lightenment by a Supreme Mind. It cannot bring light 
into lives that are dark, or rescue us from an inevitable 
pessimism. At their best, all the ancient philosophies 
could only prepare men of good will to receive the doc- 
trine of man’s ability to find triumph in defeat, and to 
read in the sufferings of this existence the promise of 
final, eternal victory. 

Hence, were I to rate the Catholic school by secular 
standards, ancient or modern, I should at once succumb 
to pessimism. I should find no explanation of how a 
people poor in this world’s goods, and far removed from 
place and social distinction, could have established a com- 
plete system of education. I should discover no reason 
why they should continue to exist during an unparalleled 
economic depression which is crippling the activities even 
of highly endowed private and public institutions. The 
Catholic schools would be a phenomenon without ex- 
planation, a phenomenon soon to vanish. 

But the Catholic schools show no indications of vanish- 
ing. The percentage of Catholic elementary schools which 
have been closed in the last four years, is but a trace 
compared with the number of elementary schools which 
have been discontinued. Whatever the reasons, it is evident 
that the Catholic schools are, in the words of Uncle 
Remus, simply obliged to continue. But it may be profit- 
able to try to discover some of those reasons. 

Today Catholic schools and their leaders, the Bishops, 
realize more keenly than ever the need to the world of 
the principles which the Church alone can give. Within 
the last year, the Holy Father has drawn our attention on 
more than one occasion to the spread of atheism and 
of false religions throughout the world. Not long ago 
a missionary who had spent eight years on the missions in 
Africa told me that the most serious obstacle in that coun- 
try was the propagation of Mohammedanism over vast 
areas. We have only to look to our own country to see 
that atheism is growing in our schools and colleges, and, 
perhaps worse, that many sources of public information 
are tainted by a religious indifference that can easily slip 
into active atheism. Nearly ten years ago Dr. Luther 
Weigle, of Yale, protesting against secularism in educa- 
tion, said that a school which simply ignores religion. 
“becomes, quite unintentionally, I grant, a fosterer of 
atheism and irreligion.” 

The atheist is quite content with the present public- 
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school system. How any Christian can tolerate it, passes 
my understanding. Nor can it be tolerable to any Ameri- 
can who believes that the freedom guaranteed under the 
Constitution is one of God’s great gifts to this country ; 
for if the men who laid the foundation upon which our 
political structure is built, were right, then a nation-wide, 
publicly supported system of schools that know not God, 
is wrong. Our fathers believed that what they had estab- 
lished could not endure unless religion and morality were 
widely diffused among the people, and they held that 
the school was one of the chief instruments for this 
diffusion. Of that fact, Washington, in his Farewell Ad- 
dress, and the Congress of the Confederacy (1787) in 
its Ordinance for the Government of the North-West 
Territory, give ample evidence. 

It is plain sober fact to assert that the Catholic school 
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is the bulwark of true Americanism and of Christianity 
in this country. No other institution exists for the sole 
purpose of teaching the principles and practices of the 
Christian religion to children and young people. From 
the kindergarten to the university, the Catholic school 
is ruled and guided by the spirit of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, wlto alone can save the world from its miseries, 
For if a remedy is to be found, as Leo XIII has written, 
it must be in a return to the teachings of Christ. The 
Catholic school alone dares, in the face of a world now 
indifferent, now hostile, to champion those teachings. It 
alone, then, is the school that can save. It alone is the 
school that, by tradition and in its living spirit, is truly 
American. Therefore does it endure, that the precious 
heritage of Christianity, and of political institutions which 
reflect the spirit of Christianity, may not be lost, 


The Case of Donovan 


Paut L. Brake ty, S.J. 


N the thirtieth day of June, in the second year 
‘@ of the National Recovery Act, to-wit, 1934, the 
chief Administrator of the said Act, sat at his 
desk, writing. A scuffle in the ante-room broke the gentle 
surface of the General’s kindly thoughts (he was writing 
to employers to exhort them to take on more men at 
higher wages) like a brick tossed into a woodland mere. 
The door was flung open, and in strode a young man. 
At sight of his belligerent mien, the General expanded 
like a blimp suddenly blown up, and emitted a stream of 
“ picturesque ” language. Thus is it described by counsel, 
but in these pages I can quote nothing but the coda. 
“You're fired,” yelled the General, “and you’re going 
to stay fired.” But the fired gentleman refused to stay 
fired, for his name it is Donovan. Worse, his counsel is 
a scion of the House of Finnerty, warriors of old. Either 
name means a battle; both, a rout. 

Here let us introduce the heroes of our tale. The name 
of General Johnson is in the mouths of all, with infinite 
variation, however, of epithet, intonation, and inflection. 
We need spend no time on him. But who is this Donovan? 

His first name is John, he is a graduate of Columbia, 
‘ and president of a Government workers’ union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. He is described 
as a “clerk” in the Labor Advisory Board at $3,400 per 
year, and such, perhaps, he was. But in September, 1933, 
he was so high in favor with his superior officers that he 
was assigned to assist in drawing up the code for the 
paper-and-pulp industry. His work was satisfactory both 
to the International Brotherhood of Paper and Pulp 
Workers and to Secretary Perkins, and a number of his 
recommendations as to wages and hours of labor were 
incorporated in the code. But at the beginning of the 
present year, coincident with his union activities, his im- 
mediate superior, Dr. Gustave Peck, complained that 
“ Donovan made a bad impression” on him. 


An “impression” is a useful refuge when we can 
present no argument based upon objective fact. In what 
sense did Dr. Peck speak? The answer to this question 
throws a world of light on the New Deal as misunder- 
stood by some of its administrators. 

Mr. Donovan laid the foundation of his troubles when 
he concluded that Section 7a meant exactly what it pro- 
posed—genuine collective bargaining. As it takes two 
to make a bargain, he organized a union for Govern- 
ment employes, and then, apparently, lay back to look 
at his work. If he uttered any protest (such as Secre- 
tary Morgenthau made later) about cutting the wages of 
typists and then obliging them to work overtime for noth- 
ing, except permission to add this overtime to a vacation 
at their own expense, I never heard of it. What at last 
stung him to action was the summary discharge of 4 
humble toiler, a Government stencil maker. The lady 
was said to be a “ trouble maker,” type not specified, but 
in any case, for her the New Deal had but one word, 
and it was “scram!” Mr. Donovan at first planned to 
use the conciliatory policy of the late Mr. Dooley, “ lave 
us debate this,” but General Johnson would debate noth- 
ing. He would not even answer letters. 

On a fine morning last June (it happened to be the 
119th anniversary of the flight of Napoleon from Water- 
loo) Mr. Donovan, with a cohort of twenty Government 
employes, walked right into the anteroom of General 
Johnson’s office. “They took up all the chairs,” com- 
plained a scandalized attendant, “and they stayed there 
all day.” Like Mr. Donovan’s Irish ancestors, they 
“ fasted on” the General, an unseemly proceeding which 
drew from the outraged Dr. Peck the horrified comment, 
“ They departed from the respect due to the head of a 
public agency.” But their straining eyes were not eased 
by so much as a glimpse of General Johnson. As night 
came on, they departed, leaving a note for the General, 
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no billet doux, but a cartel. “ We have waited a month 
for action,” wrote Mr. Donovan. “ Now we will give 
you twenty-four hours for an appointment.” Hats off 
to Mr. Donovan, and to every man who in a quarrel not 
his own, but for justice’ sake, talks up to the boss who 
can fire him on the spot! 

3ut Mr. Donovan had to wait twelve more days for 
the action he demanded. On entering the General’s office 
on June 30, he was told to get out and stay out. It had 
been reported to the General in the interval that this 
union leader was a “ trouble maker” (pat and all-cover- 
ing phrase!) and an account of his unionizing work was 
submitted. This last statement, I admit, is hearsay, for 
the General has refused to testify, but whatever the de- 
tails of the report, the evidence satisfied General John- 
son. What happened to the lowly stencil cutter, I have 
never heard. But the whole country heard what hap- 
pened to Mr. Donovan. Mr. Donovan saw to that. 

It has been said that for some weeks thereafter, Mr. 
Donovan conducted himself in “ an intemperate manner.” 
Perhaps he did. Probably you and I would have done 
worse, had we been suddenly deprived of our means of 
livelihood, and left without redress. The energetic John 
F. Finnerty went from board to board, careening un- 
successfully all through the alphabet of them, in search 
of a tribunal that would admit jurisdiction. Meanwhile 
several public buildings in Washington were picketed by 
Government employes, mostly women, who bore lurid 
banners calling General Johnson’s attention to the New 
Deal, and advising him to crack down on himself. 

This seems to be the sum of Mr. Donovan’s intemperate 
conduct. He testified under oath, however, that he neither 
engaged the pickets nor paid for the banners, but only 
for the paint on them, i.e., the banners. But all that 
pathetic pother is a venial fault, especially when it is re- 
membered that Mr. Donovan had been made the victim 
of a dirty deal which deprived him of his job, and that 
he had been laughed at when he sought redress. It was 
exactly the kind of deal that can make more anarchists 
than all the inflammatory pamphlets that ever blew out 
of Moscow. In my view, General Johnson got off easy. 
Incidentally, just what is “the respect due to the head 
of a public agency ”? Is it something other than the re- 
spect due every man as an image of God; the cring- 
ing attitude of a sycophant, for example? 

At last, on August 11, the National Labor Relations 
Board agreed to hear Mr. Finnerty, with General ‘John- 
son in the role of defendant. After a battle by the Gov- 
ernment to keep the record from the Board, the Gen- 
eral’s counsel, R. F. Scott (who always referred to 
“Hugh Johnson,” and just stopped short of describing 
him as “this poor persecuted boy’’), asserted that the 
General stood on the record, and had nothing to hide. 
The General continued to stand on the record, too, for 
he declined to appear before the Board, and thus was 
tried in his absence, like a prisoner of state in the wicked 
Dark Ages. However, he put in a brief. 

The evidence shows clearly that General Johnson does 
not “ dislike ” the union, as such, not even Mr. Donovan’s 
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A. F. of L. union. But he does not “like” any union 
which “ bothers him,” as did Mr. Donovan’s A. F. of L. 
union, when it demanded replies to letters, appointments, 
collective bargaining, and the rectification of injustices. 
In this attitude the General is in harmony with the late 
Carnegie and Frick, and with all living capitalistic barons 
who never raise a finger against a union which does not 
bother them. I am quite sure that the beastliest mine 
owner who ever shot down a striker, after defrauding 
him of his just wage, and driving his family into the 
streets, would accept any union on the same terms. In 
fact, the union that does not bother the boss, when the 
boss deserves to be harried with fire and sword, is a 
perfect description of the company union, for which in- 
stitution General Johnson has never had a hard word, 
and to which Donald Richberg paid an unmerited tribute 
in one of his recent numerous reports. 

On August 21, the Board ordered General Johnson to 
reinstate Mr. Donovan. Neither the General nor Mr. 
Donovan had been “ polite,” it was held, but in this re- 
spect most of the blame went to the General. The fol- 
lowing paragraph fairly represents the gist of the Board’s 
decision. 

Where the normal processes of presenting grievances to an em- 
ployer are checked, if not destroyed, by the peremptory discharge 
of the union leader without warning, without even the sugges- 
tion of some alternative administrative procedure for handling 
grievances, and following upon refusal to meet a delegation in 
its representative capacity, we feel constrained to hold that such 
action amounts to an improper interference with union activity. 

And further: 

. . - It may also be asserted that when the NRA is engaged in 
compelling employers to observe strictly the provisions of Sec- 
tion 7a it should, in dealing with its own employes, carry out 
the purposes of that Section with even more scrupulous care 
than might be expected of ordinary employers. 

I welcome the recognition of that principle, but more, 
I hope that some leader will at once take steps to compel 
the Government, the country’s largest employer of labor, 
to put it in practice. Up to the present, it has been set 
almost completely at naught by the overseers appointed 
to herd the clerical and other employes in the lower 
brackets, particularly at Washington. 

In my judgment, General Johnson has shown himself 
intellectually as well as temperamentally unfit for his 
present position. The labor-union leaders are now ask- 
ing that he resign, and I wonder why they did not make ° 
this demand months ago. Essentially, the General is an 
artist in ballyhoo; of the real purposes of the National 
Recovery Act he seems to know little, and in much of 
that little it would appear that he has no faith. What 
the New Deal needs in this department is a new deal. 

Dr. Peck? Surely he merits more than a casual refer- 
ence. As executive director of the Labor Advisory Board, 
Dr. Peck has kindly consented to obey the superior 
Board’s mandate, although he does not agree with its 
findings. But he issues a warning. “ Mr. Donovan must 
toe the mark. Some of the acts tolerated in the past will 
no longer be borne,” which means that it takes Dr. Peck 
a long time to learn anything. Dr. Peck, incidentally, is 
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the gentleman who went up to Harlem some months ago 
to tell the members of a local Negro forum that the 
NRA was at the very least another Emancipation Proc- 
lamation for the race. But Dr. Peck misjudged the in- 
tellectual acumen of the audience, for in the question 
period which followed, our colored brethren, after the 
manner of their forebears at a ‘possum hunt, chased Dr. 
Peck up a tree and out on the end of a limb, and then 
they shook the tree. He departed a sadder, but not, it 
would appear, a wiser man. 

How much longer can the delicate and most complicated 
machinery created by the National Recovery Act stand 
up under the crude and fumbling Pecks and Johnsons? 
The case of Donovan makes the question pertinent. 
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OW to make Catholics live their religion has led to 

the problem of making Catholics know more about 
their religion. This in turn has made plain that now- 
adays people cannot know their Faith unless they are 
willing to study. While we have them in school we can 
make them do this but how get them to study when they 
are grown-up and are not in the habit of studying any- 
thing? The naturally studious are not much better since 
they have their absorbing interests from which they do 
not wish to be diverted. To solve this question study clubs 
are recommended and are rapidly growing in popularity 
throughout the country. It does not suffice, however, 
merely to recommend the study club or even to secure 
an outline. Someone has to lead who has had experience 
in study clubs himself; and so the matter goes back to 
finding leaders who are already interested and have some 
experience. You can find much, of course, by fishing 
around for it; but one would like to have a plan. 

This is why the work done at Stamford-in-the-Catskills, 
N. Y., during the summer just past has been of especial 
value. The work was to start things moving for study 
clubs, and to begin at the beginning, which is with the 
leaders. The ideas were worked out by the zealous parish 
priest of Stamford, the Rev. James J. Dasey, his As- 
sistant, the Rev. John McNamara, Ph.D., and by Miss 
Blanche M. Kelly, Litt.D., head of the Department of 
English of Mount St. Vincent’s College, New York. They 
‘were assisted by the Baroness von Hueck, expert in 
‘study-club work, and volunteer workers. 

Stamford is a well-established summer resort in the 
mountains which is frequented largely by Catholics. They 
‘go there for recreation, which they obtain in abundance, 
for it is glorious country; but they also obtain a surprise. 
This occurs at Villa St. Joseph. Someone tells them of 
the Villa and says that there are study clubs going on 
there under the auspices of the “ Catholic Summer Center,” 
-also that they will find there a library of a thousand well- 
selected Catholic books, plus periodicals and pamphlets, 
etc. Their reaction is usually that they are at Stamford 
‘to have a good time and play golf, and study is not a 
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good time. They are then invited just to come and listen: 
watch the study clubs at work. This they do, and are 
surprised not at the study clubs but at themselves; for 
they find that it is the best sort of good time and they 
decide to join. After their course is finished they are 
expected to carry their experience back to their home 
parish, where the organizer from Stamford will estab- 
lish groups of trained leaders, under the direction of the 
parish priest. All that is needed to make the plan com- 
plete is a method of follow-up for the winter season. 

A crown was put on the structure by two other effec- 
tive features. A course of lectures was held on Thursday 
evenings, which were attended by 350-400 persons each 
time, and were given by various well-known speakers on 
such topics as Catholic Action, the Catholic resurgence, 
literature, history, liturgy, etc. Four retreats were held 
for the summer colony, so that the study-club movement 
went back to its foundation in Christ. 





be the Diocese of Fort Wayne, Catholic Action has 
been organized along Deanery lines. In Lake and 
Porter Counties, of the State of Indiana, forty-nine 
parishes united to form the Lake County Deanery Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men, with executive offices at 5,304 Hoh- 
man Avenue, Hammond, Ind. In the Deanery are 122,000 
Catholics, 49 churches, 80 priests, 454 Sisters, 40 grade 
schools, 13,000 school children, and 8 major institutions. 
Forty-nine parish chairmen and seven divisional chair- 
men constitute the Deanery Advisory Board. In this way, 
all Catholic parishes of the two counties are coordinated, 
the Catholic laymen of the parishes are brought into per- 
sonal contact with one another, and local activities are 
stimulated. The parish priests of the forty-nine churches 
are honorary delegates to the council. All national lines 
are crossed: English-speaking, German, Polish, Lithu- 
anian, Hungarian, and Slovak parishes cooperating gen- 
erously with one another. A bulletin is issued, which aptly 
sums up the aim of Catholic Action. 





HY do Catholics not exert more influence on the 
world’s events? There are various answers to this 
ever-recurring question. Whatever theories we may hold, 
one condition seems paramount for the realization of 
Catholic influence: unity of doctrine among Catholics. 
Last year, for the first time since the World War, the 
Catholics of Spain resumed, at Madrid, their annual “ So- 
cial Week,” which they had celebrated, except in 1911, 
each year from 1906 to 1912. In the announcement for 
this year’s Week, held at Zaragoza September 30 to Octo- 
ber 7, the permanent commission for the organization 
observes: “ The Social Weeks of Spain feel deeply the 
necessity of unity of doctrine among Catholics. They 
believe that in this unity is chiefly to be found the key 
to their power and influence on the world’s events.” 
Applied to social doctrine, this unity will arise from the 
constant study of the Papal Encyclicals thereon, and 
the interpretations which the Holy Father is giving them, 
The world crisis affected agriculture in Spain as else- 
where in the world. The finishing touches provided by 
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the drought in the United States are paralleled in Spain 
by the effects of the Revolution, which disorganized the 
agriculture of the nation. Hence this year’s Social Week 
is primarily concerned with agriculture from the stand- 
point of production, distribution, and the common good. 
Thorny as is the Spanish land problem, with its curious 
extremes of immense estates or latifundia in the South, 
and infinitesimal subdivisions of property in the North, 
Spanish Catholics are determined to solve it, and will do 
so if the Revolution lets them alone. The Spaniards do 
not hustle. They have taken to heart St. Teresa’s “ Let 
nothing affright thee!” An estimable Spanish technical 
weekly informs its subscribers every August that it will 
suspend publication for a few issues, since the staff has 
to take a vacation. It is the way of the land. But, 
chastened by bitter experience, a vigorous spirit has arisen, 
which each year’s social week will find gathering great- 


ness: “like the ooze of oil, Crushed.” Tue PILcrim. 


Dramatics 


Dramatic Brass and Cymbals 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 


EW YORK’S autumn theatrical season came in this 

year with sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 
Néw plays were slow in raising their modest heads, but 
a new musical revue appeared almost daily during the last 
week of August and the first week in September. They 
were lusty, noisy young things, but few of them were good 
enough to justify the faith and courage of their producers. 
Of them all, indeed, it is doubtful whether more than 
one will linger with us into the winter. Many have al- 
ready passed on into the storehouse. 

This one offering, “ Life Begins at 8:40,” put on by 
the Shuberts at the Winter Garden, has more than noise 
and courage. It has gay music, sufficiently modern, bril- 
liant and beautiful settings, also up to the moment, much 
excellent dancing, and many really amusing skits. It has 
also, alas, a number of those dirty finger marks which 
the average musical revue librettist leaves on his text. 
These finger marks are very stupid. They spoil an other- 
wise admirable production. They affront the decent men 
and women in the audience. The Shuberts and John Mur- 
ray Anderson, should be too clever to leave a garbage 
barrel in their beautiful garden because a few visitors to 
that garden like garbage. As the new revue is still under 
revision it is hoped that the garbage will be removed. 

For the rest, “ Life Begins at 8:40” offers much 
pleasure to the eye and ear and a number of healthy 
laughs. There is, for example, the skit, ““ The Radio An- 
nouncer’s Bride.” Here we have the popular radio an- 
nouncer bursting with vanity and unctuously announcing 
his wedding to his “ fans.”” We have also the minister, an- 
nouncing with equal unction his own name and position, 
his importance, and his part in the ceremony. Both these 
gentlemen offer ceaseless and heart-felt tributes to them- 
selves. The bride alone is forgotten. Again and again 
she tries to reach the microphone, and to get at least her 
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name into the program, but in vain. It is all good fun. 

The best skit in the revue shows the window dresser 
at home. He has returned from his day’s work, but his 
art still seeks expression as he prepares for bed. Remov- 
ing his shoes, he puts them into the correct position for 
window display, with his socks as a spot of color above 
them. His coat and waist-coat are arranged as an ef- 
fective background. He modestly retires to an inner room 
to finish his undressing, and’ returns in pajamas and a 
dressing gown, bringing all the garments he has taken 
off, which he drapes picturesquely around the room. 
When he has finished, the room is an excellent imita- 
tion of an admirably set-up window display. 

His wife, moving languidly about, disregards these 
activities. She is audibly trying to remember which of 
her husband’s women friends looks like a fish she has 
seen at the market that day. But he draws her and her 
kimono into the decorative scheme, tilts a parasol be- 
hind her head at exactly the right angle, and they sink 
into exhausted slumber as the curtain falls. It is one of 
the best bits of nonsense seen on our stage for several 
seasons. Add to this nonsense some good imported and 
domestic dancing, some excellent love songs, some gor- 
geous tableaux and costumes, some stage sets that ravish 
the eye, and one is glad to admit that with a bit of dry 
cleaning the new revue can be made to deserve its success. 

“ Saluta,” presented at the Imperial Theater by R. A. 
Reppil, whose name as a producer is new to me, is pretty 
bad stuff. It has an idiotic story, a comedian whose 
comedy is peculiarly depressing, a few good songs and 
dances, a “ take-off’ on Mussolini, and a vast number 
of familiar gags and wise cracks. Milton Berle carries 
the comedy, and rarely has so happy and so utterly self- 
satisfied a comedian been seen on any stage. If I were 
a prophet I would predict for “ Saluta” a short life; but 
so far as Milton Berle is concerned, it will be a merry one. 

The Forrest Theater’s new revue, “ Keep Moving,” 
on which an impressive list of contributors has labored 
but for which no producer or author seems willing to 
stand sponsor in print, struck me as a much better offer- 
ing than “ Saluta.” For one reason it gave us “ Singer’s 
Midgets,” an engaging company of the little people. For 
another, it featured Tom Howard, who was diverting in 
some of the skits, especially in ‘“ The Candy Store ”"—a 
scene which also brought in several of the midgets. I 
liked the spirit and vim the company put into the per- 
formance. All in all, to my mind, the revue just missed 
success. It has had a struggle for existence, and has just 
been taken off for drastic revision. 

Another offering which has been taken off for revision 
and is to be resumed under different management is a 
new comedy, “ Kill That Story,” by Henry Madden and 
Philip Dunning. Mr. Dunning had enough faith in his 
own work to produce it in partnership. His first partner 
dropped by the dramatic wayside, and now Mr. Dun- 
ning has found another. His play also is the sort that 
almost, but not quite, gets over. Perhaps the second effort 
will carry it to success. It is a rowdyish comedy, built 
around an advertising convention and supposedly reveal- 
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ing to our startled eyes the diversions of advertising men. 
In the first version none of the advertising men attended 
any of the convention meetings. They telephoned to girl 
friends, drank a good deal, and amused themselves in 
more or less artless fashion. There is a slender thread of 
story running through the comedy, but it doesn’t interest 
any one. Such attraction as there is in “ Kill That Story ” 
lies in the really excellent acting of the company, and in 
the spectator’s strong suspicion that advertising men do 
act just that way at a convention. 

Now we come to Frances Starr in “Lady Jane,” a 
comedy by H. M. Harwood, and I wish we hadn’t! This 
is the English success Arch Selwyn and Harold Frank- 
lin are producing at the Plymouth Theater. “ Lady Jane” 
crept in after the revues, and I attended the first per- 
formance. I like Frances Starr, who plays the leading 
role. I like Reginald Mason, too, and Frieda Inescort, 
and Lila Lee. But I do not like their new play, beauti- 
fully though they acted it, and I got a strong impression 
that the majority of the audience felt as I did. 

How could any one really like “ Lady Jane”? It is a 
messy affair, and its moral tone is appalling even in this 
lax age. Lady Jane is a middle-aged woman, supposedly 
happy with a devoted husband. Her daughter, Liza, is the 
most notorious society girl in London, taking her lovers 
wherever she finds them. Lady Jane’s daughter-in-law 
has fallen in love with an author and is about to divorce 
her husband. The two young women tell Lady Jane she 
can’t understand their problems because she has had no 
experience. She is a “ good woman ”—a wife and mother. 
Lady Jane, with a sad, sweet smile, confides to them that 
she has had a lover for twenty years, that she has him 
still, and that her husband has never suspected it. She 
has not wished him to suspect it, because she desires him 
to be happy as well as herself. 

From this wealth of experience, Lady Jane has evolved 
some extraordinary theories. One of them is that her 
daughter-in-law should have an unlimited affair with her 
lover before leaving her husband. Lady Jane arranges 
this. The lover proves a cad. The daughter-in-law is 
glad to be rid of him. The daughter, depressed by the 
life she herself has been living and impressed by Mama’s 
knowledge, mends her evil ways. Lady Jane, complacently 
chatting over the telephone with her lover, discovers that 
her husband has overheard her and soon realizes that he 
has known the truth all along. The curtain falls on her 
surprised and pained expression. 

The expressions of the audience are also surprised, and 
even more pained. What can one say of a play like that, 
beautifully produced and acted as it is? I ask you. In- 
cidentally, I may mention that Lady Jane tried to soften 
her confession to her daughter and daughter-in-law by 
making it inaudible to the audience. What she was say- 
ing appeared to be a strictly family affair, as indeed it 
should have been. But the members of the audience foiled 
her by repeating to one another snatches they had caught, 
so the story is going the rounds. Miss Starr’s acting as 
Lady Jane is admirable throughout, but in that one scene 
her diction was the worst on our stage this season. 
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And now we come to the second September play which 
has arrived in time to be included in this record. It is 
a roaring melodrama of ten scenes and forty characters, 
written by Owen Davis and produced at the Playhouse, 
by William A. Brady, Jr. Mr. Davis is a good play- 
wright, but an uneven one. He has demonstrated that 
fact dozens of times in his spectacular career. He is 
always more interested in “ theater ” than in characteriza- 
tion or fidelity to life. What he wants are “ big scenes.” 
Given these, he is not greatly concerned as to the pos- 
sibility of those scenes. Never has he shown this more 
unmistakbly than in “Too Many Boats”; and again 
he forgets, as he has done so often before, that “ big 
scenes” are not big scenes unless they convince the 
audience that they are possible scenes. A number of 
the most important scenes in Mr. Davis’ latest play are 
not possible, and every spectator knows it. 

Let us take the play from the beginning. It is a military 
piece, laid in the Philippine Islands in 1918, at the period 
when military America was supposedly shifting her least 
competent soldiers to these islands with the general idea 
of side-tracking them. Having made this clear, Mr. Davis 
briskly starts a story that was written again and again, 
fifty years ago, by Captain Charles King, the military 
novelist of that time. We have the same pair of officers: 
one brave and decent, the other scheming, revengeful, and 
determined to drive his rival out of the army. The vil- 
lain’s wife is no better that she should be. She falls in 
love with our hero and thus adds her bit to the general 
messiness of the situation. She goes to him, suddenly be- 
comes coy, and repels him. This is one of the incredible 
scenes. She is not the type to repel, without cause, some- 
thing she has been steadily pursuing. Later, when our 
hero is accused of her husband’s murder, she, though 
innocent, confesses to the crime to save the officer. A 
woman of her background and type, as presented in the 
other scenes, would never have done this, and every spec- 
tator in the theater knew it. After these and similar “ big 
scenes,” illusion departed, and not all of Mr. Davis’ 
sounding brass and trumpet call could bring it back again. 
Nor could the fine acting of the big company, or the ef- 
fectiveness of the stage sets, or young Mr. Brady’s ex- 
cellent direction. It was a pity. 





A Review of Current Books 











White House Memories 


FORTY-TWO YEARS IN THE WHITE HOUSE. By Irwin 
H. (Ike) Hoover. Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50. 

S Chief Usher of the White House, “Ike” Hoover saw the 

Hoosier simplicity of the Harrisons replaced by the lavish 
entertainment of the Clevelands. He shared the sorrow of the 
McKinley Administration and managed to survive, with not a 
little difficulty, the hectic days of the Teddy Roosevelt era. Mr. 
Hoover's portrait of Taft is a far different one from the genial 
fat man of legend. During his Administration an atmosphere 
of gloom pervaded the White House, due, in no small measure, 
to the lingering illness of Mrs. Taft. Upon ascending to the 
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Presidency, Taft’s personality underwent a complete change. The 
jovial nature evidenced so often in his frequent visits to the 
White House during the Roosevelt days gave way to an officious 
complex, aggravated by general irritability. Our Samuel Pepys 
of the White House observed the serious-minded Wilson inter- 
ested in golf and engaged in sending orchids to Edith Bolling 
Galt; matters which, very often, had precedence over pressing 
affairs of state. Harding’s notorious “ Poker Cabinet,” the laconic, 
irascible Coolidge, with his innumerable eccentricities, Hoover’s 
four worried years, ameliorated somewhat for him by his asso- 
ciates in the “ Medicine Ball Cabinet,” all masters of sycophancy 
in its more subtle manifestations, are preeminent among the in- 
timately personal accounts in this entertaining book. All that took 
place in the White House “Ike” Hoover saw; all he saw he 
jotted down in his private notebooks. His descriptions of the per- 
sonalities and ambitions of the “ first ladies of the land,” each with 
her own ideas of domestic management and routine, are especial- 
ly interesting for their decidedly human touch. He has written 
not only an amazing human document but has made some startling 
historical revelations, though not of the gossipy kind. At all 
times he has preserved a sense of dignity and appropriateness in 
the handling of his subject. Epwarp J. CLARKE. 


The Metaphysical Veblen 


ESSAYS IN OUR CHANGING ORDER. By Thorstein Veblen. 
Edited with an introduction by Leon Ardsrooni. The Viking Press. 
$3.00. Published September 17. 

EXFORD TUGWELL’S most recent volume bore the title 

The Industrial Discipline, a piece of pure Veblenian “ tax- 
onomy.” The jacket of the volume under review bears a state- 
ment of Virgil Jordan’s that without a knowledge of Veblen 
economic current events in America are unintelligible. Who- 
ever can thus at the same time command the esteem of both the 
urbane dissent of Dr. Tugwell and of the rampant orthodoxy of 
Dr. Jordan is worthy of more than passing notice. 

Veblen’s thought does not seem to have undergone any «otable 
development. This collection of essays, scattered through thirty 
years, adds nothing to the main outlines of his thought and is 
interesting only in those parts which show his reactions to certain 
concrete situations arising out of the War and its sequelae. 

We find the same institutional “bias” that the state of the in- 
dustrial arts is the matrix of social institutions. Progressive me- 
chanization of industry and emphasis on matter-of-fact sequences 
will render economic science a mere monographic study of specific 
situations without “metaphysical imputations.” This preoccupa- 
tion with the technical aspects of production will lead to the en- 
thronement of the engineer and the elimination of the business 
man. The business man in a matter-of-fact age is a vestigial 
phenomenon existing without visible means of support since he 
is sustained only by profits arising out of artificial price differ- 
entials. The price differentials are possible because of a system 
of property tenure which is in itself a survival of a “ predatory” 
barbaric stage. Private property as at present conducted serves 
only to permit its beneficiaries to indulge a propensity to “ in- 
vidious conspicuous consumption.” 

Despite Veblen’s “bias” for the matter of fact, he is not at 
all given to the “ scientific” method in his own work for which 
he invented a bizarre vocabulary of systematically confusing con- 
notation. His pages are bare of footnotes, references, statistics, 
bibliographies, and the like apparatus which in the present state 
of the academic arts constitute the requisite “ritualistic obser- 
vance” and “sympathetic magic.” 

There is almost nothing in Veblen’s premises with which one 
can agree. There is little in his method that will appeal to the 
logician. But there is very much in his conclusions that must be 
pondered. It is pleasant to be able to agree with Dr. Jordan, 
even on so small a point as this—that Veblen cannot be ignored. 

Bernarp W. Dempsey. 
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A Banker on the New Deal 


IT’S UP TO US. By James P. Warburg. Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.00. Published September 10. 
bp this book Mr. Warburg presents a criticism of the planned 
economy of the New Deal, his consideration of its undesirability, 
and an alternative course. The New Deal, he says, does not have 
a “clear concept” of the goal it is striving for. In order to pre- 
vent the abuse of the investment market, “we have practically 
destroyed it.” We are practising “birth control of the soil,” our 
expenditures will impose a tremendous taxation burden on future 
generations, and the people are being educated to take their 
troubles to Washington instead of solving them at home. 

The author summarizes our difficulties : 

We have placed agriculture at a disadvantage with industry 
by our protective tariff on manufactured goods. 

Because of industrial concentration and technological im- 
provement, we have made production less sensitive to the 
workings of supply and demand . . . have rendered industrial 
employment somewhat less stable. 

We have never had a proper banking reform nor insisted 
upon bankers being properly qualified. . . . What has been 
done so far is at best emergency patchwork . . . the real job 
of setting up a monetary system still remains to be done. 

We have had no foreign-trade policy other than a hit or miss 
policy of opportunism. 

The labor problem he believes can be solved by employe repre- 
sentation in management. He opposed the licensing feature and 
article 7a of NRA; and considers it “economically unsound” for 
the Government to interfere in industry even by fixing minimum 
wages; calls the NRA a “permanent dictatorial power,” that is 
“strangling private enterprise in business.” 

Mr. Warburg does not offer any “detailed plan for industrial 
recovery,” but some essentials which he feels must underlie any 
plan “if the fundamental nature of our American order is to re- 
main unaltered.” He agrees that our system was in need of over- 
hauling, but the country should maintain its traditional form of 
constitutional representative government, with an economic order 
“based upon the freedom of all individuals to think, to work, and 
to express themselves as they desire,” so long as they do not 
“transgress the rules of fair play or encroach upon the similar 
tights of others”; that “it is incompatible with such a system to 
vest in a central government the abitrary authority to regulate in 
its discretion production, prices, hours of work, and all the various 
details of our economic life.” Fioyp ANDERSON. 


Shorter Reviews 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL VAUGHAN. By J. G. Snead- 
Cox. Abridged Edition. Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 5/. 
I“. would be foolhardy to attempt at this time a review of Mr. 

Snead-Cox’s admirable biography of Cardinal Vaughan which 
first appeared in two volumes in 1910.-This is an abridgement 
at a popular price of the original work and the reduction to one 
volume has been admirably done, despite the publisher’s expressed 
fear that there might be some lack of proportion in a condensed 
version. 

The taste of this generation runs to short, pithy biography and 
there has grown up a corresponding distaste for the heroic biog- 
raphy of the past, splendid in two or three volumes and tediously 
complete. In the case of this work the need has been filled. From 
this abridgement we of the present day can learn of the career 
of a great English churchman, a man of marked force and energy, 
coupled with directness and innocence. Cardinal Vaughan in a 


passage from his letters quoted here disavowed any skill in theol- 
ogy, preaching, or classical learning, but he had the requisite quali- 
ties for the work to his hand. His was the work of the builder 
upon the ruins, the work of organization and discipline in the 
struggling Catholic Church in England. The story of his Foreign 
Missionary Society, of his work among the poor in Manchester, 
Salford, and London, of his activity in the Anglican Orders’ in- 
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quiry, and his final work in building Westminster Cathedral is 
notably told in this biography. 

Cardinal Vaughan was more than a man of action; he was an 
individual of character and personality. He made friends and held 
them. Aubrey de Vere called him the “most knightly of clergy- 
men” and there is abundant testimony to his commanding and 
noble presence. For an appreciation of him and his work, this 
book must be read. J. G. E. H. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By C. R. Fish and 
H. E. Wilson. American Book Company $2.12. 
Fey ISTORICAL perspective is the avowed object of this text. 
It aims to make the study of American history part of the 
pupil’s own outlook on life—to help him draw generalized mean- 
ings from the panorama of facts with which he is confronted. To 
this end the narrative style is fluent and not unduly cluttered up 
with details. The matter is carefully organized. Each of the six 
units which comprise the book is divided into a series of chapters. 
For each unit there is an introductory overview which suggest to 
the students a few generalizations. Following each overview is a 
book list; at the end of each unit is a series of review exercises 
designed to aid in the integration of the various chapters of the 
unit. Appended to each chapter of the book are valuable study 
exercises. 

Comparison and contrast feature the illustrations. The implica- 
tions of the Industrial Revolution, for example, are glimpsed in two 
photographs: one pictures a wagon shop where each man was 
trained to do all the work of producing a wagon and another shows 
a factory-worker engaged in the single operation of examining 
automobile pistons. There is a splendid chapter on “ Labor, Trusts, 
and the Public.” Indeed, the whole modern era receives fuller, if 
not juster development than usual. -, Ove 


THE MYSTERY OF STIGMATA. By Jeanne Danemarie. Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 5/. 

N his epilogue to this work (written by the sister of Henry 

Bordeaux, of the Académie Frangaise, and translated from the 
French) Georges Goyau, also of the Académie, observes: “In 
those shy haunts through which Mme. Jeanne Danemarie leads 
us with so sure a step, and which Catherine Emmerich and Theresa 
Neumann have peopled with their .visions, things come to pass 
—as she has very clearly, very shrewdly hinted—that far transcend 
the psycho-physiological interest presented by stigmata, and that 
may have a religious repercussion upon a whole society, upon a 
whole period.” 

This is not a theoretical treatise. It is a record of the precise, 
“shrewd” observations of a highly intelligent Frenchwoman who 
spent considerable time at Diilmen, the home of Catherine Em- 
merich, where she reconstructed for herself through patient in- 
vestigation the strange psychic connection of Catherine’s pictured 
narrative and the imagination of Clement Brentano; and at Kon- 
nersreuth, where she became intimate with Theresa Neumann and 
her family. The tragic murder at the hand of the Nazis of 
Theresa’s other faithful observer, the journalist Dr. Gerlich, lends 
a particular significance to Mme. Danemarie’s tale. She admits 
the stylization and beautification operated by Brentano upon 
Catherine’s account of her visions, but nevertheless is deeply im- 
pressed by their mystical and inexplicable character. She abstains 
from generalized conclusions, so that the vexed question of Kon- 
nersreuth is not solved through her analysis. Nevertheless, she 
sheds abundant light upon many of its most intimate phases; 
and she leaves upon one the impression that she herself confesses : 
“an impression of joy and fear, the fear of letting Christ pass by.” 
M. Goyau advances the interesting theory that both visionaries 
were providentially designed to bring home to a bewildered mod- 
ern age the reality of the drama of the Redemption. Apart from 
all other considerations, it is edifying to see a Frenchwoman so 
profoundly appreciative of the finest things in German Catholic 
life. J. L. F. 
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Books and Authors 


EFORE his elevation to the See of Great Falls, the Most 

Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., was asked to undertake and 
prepare for publication a survey of Catholic popular apologetics 
in the United States. His previous experiences in the apostolate 
had made this a theme of deep concern to him. The result of 
Bishop O’Hara’s studies is now presented to the public in a neat 
hundred-page booklet, Catholic Evidence Work in the United 
States. Agencies, contacts, and methods are surveyed and sug- 
gestions offered for diocesan and national apologetic organization. 
Archbishop McNicholas, Bishop Noll, Bishop Swint, and Bishop 
Gerow contribute statements on the nature and requirements oi 
popular apologetics and the many problems confronting it. (Our 
Sunday Visitor Press. 30 cents.) 

Popular apologetics via the daily newspaper route represents an 
almost unblazed trail. The Rev. Bernard LeFebvre, of Superior, 
Wis., believes in the apostolate of letter writing. His numerous 
letters to newspapers, chiefly on apologetic subjects, are reprinted 
by the author in pamphlet form under the significant title Bark- 
ings. As watch-dog for the Truth, Father LeFebvre has cov- 
ered a large series of subjects and his collection offers many a 
suggestion on disabusing the popular mind of error. 

Popular errors about the Mass are forestalled by proper train- 
ing of youth. Teachers of religion were delighted when the famous 
Madame Montessori ordered her skilled pen to explain for chil- 
dren the Sacrifice of the Mass and its attendant ceremonies. To 
adapt Montessori’s fine work for American schools, Dr. Ellamay 
Horan, of De Paul University, has prepared a highly practical 
textbook, The Mass Explained to Boys and Girls. The subject 
matter is co-related with the Baltimore catechism, and is arranged 
according to modern technique into individual lessons, grouped 
in major units, with study guides for notebook use. Helpful il- 
lustrations and diagrams are provided, and the book is a remark- 
ably simple solution of the complicated problem of systematic 
instruction in the meaning, ceremonies, structure of the Mass and 
its spiritual application to the students’ lives. At pains to avoid 
confusing the children by too much detail, the authors omitted 
what might advantageously have been included: a picture of the 
completely and correctly furnished altar. (William H. Sadlier, 
New York. 50 cents.) 


Recent Fiction 


HARVEST IN THE NortH. By James Lansdale Hodson. In Lan- 
cashire the flood waters of a cotton boom and the backwash of 
the slump piled up great heaps of human wreckage. The author 
calls his story of it “Harvest,” but both in structure and in 
context it is more like a cross-section of the classes affected. A 
very human document, the tale shows a hopeless outlook on life. 
An obligato of sympathy for human ills and folly runs cynically 
throughout, but it is a pity the author finds almost no uses for 
adversity, seeing he dislikes also too much prosperity. Charac- 
terization is superb; description vivid and colorful; emotion some- 
times too raw in the details of biological reaction. (Knopf. $2.50.) 

Dew ON THE Grass. By Eiluned Lewis. A charming and re- 
freshing book. The Gwyn children live through many delightful 
childhood episodes, and because their adventures are nostalgic older 
readers will appreciate the story. Narrative and style are pene- 
trating in simplicity; a native’s love of the rural Welsh setting 
gives added grace. Indeed, the author has come close to Milne, 
even close to Barrie. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 

THE Case or Naomi Ciynes. By Sir Basil Thomson. The 
author has inverted the classic method of detective narrative by 
keeping the reader abreast of his sleuth’s newest information and 
its significance. This departure is less effective than the familiar 
method because it furnishes no thrills. Nevertheless Sir Basil 
has fabricated an attractive tale and adorned it with a whole- 
some moral. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00.) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


words. 
in this department. 
munications. 


To Chase the Chasers 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your editorial in the September 8 issue captioned “The Bar 
Cleans House” strikes a responsive cord in your humble sub- 
scriber. I am not a lawyer but ten years of intimate associations 
with lawyers have taught me a little law and much about lawyers. 
As a claim adjuster for an insurance company I have seen them 
at their worst. You speak of lawyers and corporations preying 
on the public. I can tell you of many surprising incidents where 
lawyers have preyed on corporations, as represented by insurance 
companies. I have concrete examples of lawyers calling repeatedly 
on people who had claims against my company in spite of the 
fact that the people had never sent for them. I have one case 
in mind where a man in an adjoining county was visited five 
times by lawyers from a well-known firm of negligence attorneys, 
although he told them each time that he was going to deal di- 
rectly with the company and did not need their help. They be- 
came so insistent that they even used profane language in an 
effort to scare him into giving them a retainer in the matter. They 
made him the usual promises of thousands of dollars in a case 
that was worth a few hundred. The situation is so acute in that 
county that I have heard reputable lawyers say that the un- 
ethical practices of these “ambulance chasers” have robbed them 
of most of their business. A lawyer who sits in his office and 
waits for litigants to come in never sees any business. The law- 
yers who care naught for the ethics of their profession or the 
honor of square dealing have gathered most of the claimants under 
their wings before the claimants have had a chance to consider 
their own claims. More than one person has admitted to me 
afterward that he or she grew so tired of seeing lawyers on the 
doorstep begging for the claim that they followed the line of least 
resistance and gave them the claim in order to get some peace. 

Therefore I am urging the American Bar Association to clean 
house in this respect also. For the sake of the honest and patient 
lawyers who have seen their legitimate practice dwindle into in- 
significance, I say: “ Out with the ambulance chasers.” 

Glens Falls, N. Y. M. Raymonp O'BRIEN. 


For Christ’s Poor 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It seems to be peculiarly appropriate that this letter should be 
written on the feast of St. Louis (King Louis IX of France), who 
is the patron of the archdiocese of New Orleans, which is, in- 
cidentally, the most Catholic big city in this country, I believe. 
Appropriate enough—for my topic is government—and King Louis 
IX handled government so effectively, among other things, that it 
pleased God to give us supernatural evidence that he is a saint. 

With all due respect, I am going to commend St. Louis and 
St. Francis of Assisi to the Hon. Alfred E. Smith, who, as a 
co-founder of the new American Liberty League, seems to think 
that “conservatism” is wise even when we still have 10,000,000 
unemployed and when there were more families on relief April 1 
this year than the same date last year. Seriously, isn’t there some 
Catholic thinker close enough to Al Smith to tell him that all 
God’s human beings are entitled to a reasonable share of the God- 
created wealth, that no man is entitled to his surplus wealth until 
all men and women can live as befits the dignity of those whom 
Christ suffered and died for? Am I a “Bolshevik” because I 
defend Christ’s poor, the unemployed and unemployables? And 
why, why, why do we have so few voices—like Father Coughlin 
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in Detroit and Father Burk in New Orleans—raised on a large 
scale in behalf of the social pronouncements of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI and Catholic social doctrine generally? Let’s be honest 
with ourselves and ask why certain demagogues—like Huey Long, 
for instance—have such a following. A local daily recently printed 
this thought of mine: “ Long’s asset is America’s liability, name- 
ly, economic distress.” For, contemplate this picture of the coun- 
try that God made so rich: (1) the 10,000,000 unemployed; (2) 
the great number of families on relief, as shown above; (3) pro- 
fessional men of ability being turned into virtual tramps; (4) the 
NRA choking off many little businesses and fostering monopolies ; 
(5) collective bargaining surviving often only after bitter conflicts 
that selfish employers bring about; (6) the poor, the middle class, 
and the reasonably rich, all economic victims of a handful of super- 
rich, with influential people keeping quiet when justifiably heavy 
taxation of the super-rich is mentioned. — 

I never voted for Long in my life. I “dismembered” him (with 
my name revealed) in two epistles printed in a local daily this 
very month. But as a member of the Third Order of St. Francis 
I am willing to confess that Long (by wrong methods at times) is 
fighting a great battle for Christ’s poor. And I’m no “ Bolshevik.” 
My family has been on both the bond-holding and bond-paying end 
of Catholic obligations, and in the past three decades has given to, 
and spent with, Catholic institutions in more than half a dozen 
States funds that have run into the thousands. 

New Orleans. WriuiaM Morcan HANnon. 


She Did Not See It 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for September 1, an article entitled 
“The German Plebiscite” gives the erroneous impression that the 
German people were terrorized into voting the tremendous majority 
which they gave to Hitler and that “threats, poorly concealed” 
forced the citizens to follow the leader. 

I was in Germany when the plebiscite was announced, and during 
the days following when Von Papen read the will of Von 
Hindenberg bequeathing the Presidency to Hitler, and when Von 
Hindenberg’s son urged the people to abide by the will and sup- 
port the Chancelor. I did not see or hear any of the coercion you 
describe, beyond what is used in our own elections; in fact, there 
was perhaps less bitterness shown by the Government-owned press 
of Germany than by our own so-called free press in recent elec- 
tions in America. Do you recall that employers here also threat- 
ened their workmen with loss of jobs in 1928 if they did not 
vote for Hoover? 

Anybody who honestly listens to the German people in their 
own land must admit that they are at least ninety per cent with 
Hitler, whatever they may think of some of the other “ big shots” 
of the party. The people among whom I lived and with whom I 
mingled this summer had no need, merely for safety, to go out 
of their way in displaying enthusiasm. Even in Catholic Oberam- 
mergau we were told that the only ones opposing Hitler were those 
favoring Communism. One priest declared that if it were not 
for the advent of Hitler, there would be no Christian Church in 
Germany today at all. In fact, the whole nation is full of resent- 
ment at the foreign press for its continuous barrage against Ger- 
many and its leader, while such tragedies as the enslavement of 
millions of Christians by the Jewish-dominated Soviet, and the 
killing of several thousand Austrians in the Spring, are glossed 
over and forgotten. 

Ninety per cent is a large majority, but we must remember 
that Hitler came into power with a vast majority—and that before 
his party had control of the press and radio. Could we summon 
any such majority for our President after two years? Whether 
we dislike dictators or not, the German people evidently want 
Hitler, and, after all, it is their country. One must say only 
what one observes through careful study; not what one reads into 
a situation through fear or desire. My deepest concern in my 


travels is always my Faith, and as far as I can make out, the 
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Church has been rid in Germany of its greatest peril—Commun- 
ism—a peril which it is now the policy of France and England to 
minimize. How near Germany was to that abyss, one can know 
only by living in the country. If, in cutting away this cancer, 
the scalpel of Hitler has cut into some healthful tissue also, that 
is to be expected of a major operation. Incidentally, that same 
scalpel may be thanked for the removal of other malignant growths, 
more threatening in a sinister way than the blatant paganism of 
Messrs. Rosenberg, Hoppe, Von Shirach, and others. Visitors 
to Germany will testify that Hitler has abolished obscene movies, 
the filthy plays that were rampant in Germany two years ago, 
“sexualia” courses, and the degrading philosophy of Freud, 
Jung, and Adler in the colleges. I did not see on the newsstands 
all over Germany one off-color magazine or picture. 

In all the hue and cry against Germany, let us remember that we 
were fooled by propaganda in 1917 into joining a disastrous foreign 
war: and not be led by the nose again into what is not our own 
business. We also have a lunatic fringe in our Government here, 
and professors in our colleges who are continually uttering worse 
blasphemies than those you have quoted elsewhere from the Ger- 
man Hoppe. It is possible also that many of the exaggerations 
published about Germany are a smoke-screen to conceal greater 
evils in preparation by the forces of destruction in Russia and 
below the Rio Grande. 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. Mary C. MacSwiney. 


Daily Communicant’s Boy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

While endowment is without doubt a necessity for the success 
of Catholic higher education, a more immediate requisite at the 
present time is that Catholics who can afford to send their children 
to college should at least support Catholic institutions by sending 
them there. 

In a recent canvassing trip to get students for the college I 
found, as was to be expected, that most of the people interviewed 
could not afford to send their boys to college. All revealed how 
much they would like to, and some even asked for scholarships. 
But when I finally came upon some people who could afford to 
send their sons away to college it was to non-Catholic institutions 
that they were sending them. This was very discouraging and 
makes one wonder whether there is any future for the Catholic 
college. When a man, who is a daily communicant and a personal 
friend of the Bishop of his diocese, deliberately sends his son to 
a non-Catholic college in the very same town with a Catholic 
college of equal standing, one begins to question whether the 
laws of the Church on education are being explained in that place. 
or, if so, why they are not being enforced. 


U. S. A. FRIEND. 


Catholic Boys and Girls 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for February 24, Eileen Leary, under 
the heading “ Husbands—Where?”, asked how Catholic girls were 
going to marry Catholic boys when there were no ordinary means 
of becoming acquainted. Catholic boys and girls are schooled in 
different rooms, except in country places. In church the boys take 
one side of the church, the girls the other, and so continue after 
grades. In the country social contact is easier, but the boys have 
to leave early to obtain work, which compels the girls to go among 
strangers later. As most Catholics are in cities, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that Catholic children of opposite sexes rarely know 
each other. 

Francis X. Polo’s reply article, “ Husbands—Here,” in the issue 
of America for August 25, speaks of Catholic Action as the means 
of overcoming obstacles to Catholic marriage. One wonders if he 
has read the Papal Legate’s description of how Catholic Action 
is to be introduced? If I remember rightly (I gave away my 


magazine) it is not to come through any existing organization. 
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The Legate says a new organization will be formed to carry out 
its purposes. The homes for orphans, old people, for assisting 
girls, and the wonderful Sisterhoods that are doing so much in 
converting America, are not to be considered part of Catholic 
Action. According to Mr. Polo: “ The center of this movement 
(Catholic Action) must be the shrine of Catholic womanhood.” 
“Woman,” he says, “cannot be man’s equal.” Catholic woman 
has to work for the most part with non-Catholics. The customs 
and fashions she adopts are probably those in a modified form of 
woman in her own economic class. “The terrifying Freudian 
enigmas and the Calvinism of the present-day ” have a mighty small 
part in her knowledge and beliefs. To my mind Mr. Polo does 
not answer the question. 

I have heard many sermons and read columns of instruction 
on the necessity of Catholic marriage, so am pretty sure the 
Hierarchy has considered the question. The Church has not 
interfered with the physical or economic concerns of Catholics, 
but it has with the intellectual because there it was necessary 
to train the children in Catholicism. Protestant churches have 
their Bible schools and Christian Endeavor societies, where the 
sexes meet. In the older countries it was the practice for parents 
or relatives to make “matches” for the young people. I under- 
stand that among the Jews even in this country a man is appointed 
to accelerate marriage. It seems to me if Catholic marriage is as 
important as the clergy say it is, it is their place, after preventing 
the children the natural means of acquaintanceship, to provide them 
when of marriageable age with such means. 

Indianapolis. Frank E. MCNAMARA. 

[The Apostolic Delegate (not Legate) did not call for a new 
organization here for Catholic Action. Ed. AMmerica.] 


Wanted: An Accountant 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of September 22, under the heading of “ Catholics 
in England,” you say: 

“There are at the moment 4,825 churches in England and 
Wales, whereas the number in 1844 was 2,196. This represents 
an increase of 1,696 within a period of ninety years.” 

What kind of arithmetic is this? The increase is 2,629 churches, 
not 1,696. 

I am afraid the New Deal is killing off expert accountants. 
I recall that in your issue of June 23, under the heading ‘“ How 
Many Catholics,” you published a table showing 335,984,148 
Catholics of the Latin Rite, and 7,780,645 Catholics of Rites other 
than Latin, which looked very good. But when you came to adding 
these two totals up, you made the Grand Total 363,764,793. 

This Grand Total looked “phoney,” but it wasn’t. The 
“phoney ” figure was the total of the table showing Catholics of 
the Latin Rite; it was understated 20,000,000. It should have 
been 355,984,148. Why not claim all that’s coming to us! 

New York. Joun Moopy. 


The Nice Easter 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At a rather late date I note a communication in the issue of 
Ame_rIca for July 14, from Henry Watts of New York, in con- 
nection with the stabilization of the Easter date. Mr. Watts can- 
not understand why such a stabilization should be a matter for 
an Ecumenical Council. 

One reason why it should be so is that the Vatican has said 
it should. A more basic reason is probably the fact that the 
Easter question was settled by a Council (Nice), and so it is 
only proper that any further change in this very traditional and 
controversial matter should also come from a Council. 

Mr. Watts will find all this very thoroughly discussed by the 
present writer in the April and May issues, 1934, of the Homi- 
letic and Pastoral Review. 


Buffalo. Epwarp S. ScHwecter, D.D. 
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Home News.—The deadlock in the textile strike con- 
tinued throughout the week. On September 13, Governor 
Green had asked the Rhode Island General Assembly for 
legislation allowing the use of Federal troops in the State, 
but the request was tabled. On the next day, the Gov- 
ernor declared that conditions had improved and it would 
not be necessary to call for Federal troops. Several per- 
sons were wounded by National Guardsmen the previous 
night. In Georgia, the Governor declared martial law, 
the National Guardsmen arrested some 200 pickets and 
imprisoned them in an internment camp near Atlanta. 
The Governor notified mill operators to remove their im- 
ported strike breakers, and told labor officials that he 
did not want imported pickets in Georgia. The strike 
lines in the South held firm as employers attempted to 
re-open their mills. The Cotton Textile Institute esti- 
mated that on September 19, out of 299,000 employes 
in the South, 197,544 were working and 101,456 on strike. 
Union estimates were not available. In a speech in New 
York on September 14, General Johnson bitterly attacked 
the textile strike, which caused union leaders to demand 
his resignation from the NRA. In Maine on September 
19, National Guardsmen were rushed to Waterville to 
stop rioting, and six pickets were arrested. The Presi- 
dent’s Textile Inquiry Board was said to have made a 
report to Secretary Perkins on September 19. On the 
following day, President Roosevelt called Secretary Per- 
kins and Governor Winant (chairman of the inquiry 
board) to Hyde Park for a conference on the strike. 
The Senate munitions investigation continued its hear- 
ings, although protests from foreign countries continued. 
Evidence introduced on September 14 showed that the 
du Pont company had entered negotiations to sell mili- 
tary equipment to Germany; and on September 17 that 
Germany was building up a military air force through 
purchases in the United States and elsewhere. The In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau filed a brief on September 15 
alleging that Andrew W. Mellon had begun (while Secre- 
tary of the Treasury) the execution of a plan to evade 
his Federal income taxes, and asked payment of 
$3,075,103.23 as additional taxes. On September 18, 
George N. Peek, the President’s adviser on foreign trade, 
suggested an inventory of our present creditor status, 
which he considered “ necessary for a complete under- 
standing of our international investments.” A judge in 
the Federal District Court in Baltimore on September 19 
declared the farm mortgage moratorium amendment to 
the National Bankruptcy Act unconstitutional, because it 
discriminated against the creditor, and unduly favored 
the debtor. Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Transportation 
Coordinator, was reported on September 19 to have sug- 
gested a department of transportation in the President’s 
Cabinet, and to have discussed this with Mr. Roosevelt, 
in connection with the transportation problems of the 
nation. 
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Russia Enters the League.—By a final vote of thirty- 
nine for, three against, with seven abstaining, on Septem- 
ber 18, the Assembly of the League of Nations author- 
ized the entry of Russia into the League. Three Russian 
delegates: Foreign Commissar Litvinov, Vladimir Po- 
temkin, Ambassador to Rome, and Boris Stein, Minister 
to Helsingfors, were inducted into office. In the pre- 
vious discussions, before the sixth committee of the 
League, Portugal led the way in emphasizing the total 
difference of aims between the Soviet Government and 
the rest of civilization. Giuseppe Motta, veteran Presi- 
dent of Switzerland, delivered an address, all the more 
effective because of its moderate tone, in which he an- 
swered in the negative the question: “ Does the regime, 
does the government, which proclaims and practises ex- 
pansive and militant Communism, fulfil the necessary 
conditions of admission?” The League, he believed, 
was embarking on a “ hazardous undertaking,” and voices 
would continue to be raised in denunciation of the Com- 
munist regime. Similar sentiments were voiced by the 
representatives of Belgium and Argentina, while the 
Foreign Minister of Holland simply announced his in- 
tention of voting against Russia’s admission. In the 
Assembly on the following day, President de Valera, of 
the Irish Free State, followed the line of his remarks 
the previous week in urging, in the interests of world 
peace, that the Russian Government take this occasion 
to grant universally those guarantees of religious liberty 
which it had offered to the United States. In his speech 
of acceptance, M. Litvinov made no reference thereto; 
but dwelt on Russia’s peace aims, and the ways that his 
Government had cooperated and would cooperate with 
the other nations. While congratulations were cordial 
at Geneva, elsewhere, outside of Moscow, comment was 
reserved. The German press, as was to be expected, 
practically unanimously condemned the move. The 
French press was cold; the critics of the Right holding 
that Russia’s interest in the League was solely in view 
of the Far Eastern situation, and that she would be pre- 
pared to desert at any moment. 


Poland and Minorities Treaties.—The attitude of 
Poland in declaring, on September 13, that she would no 
longer endure international supervision in her treatment 
of minorities (though they would remain protected by 
Poland’s Constitution), met with a sharp protest from 
Great Britain, France, and Italy, to the effect that a 
State could not thus release itself from obligations by 
unilateral action. Col. Joseph Beck, however, Foreign 
Minister for Poland, maintained his stand that the time 
had come for the minorities principle to be equally ap- 
plied to all the members of the League, and that the issue 
was whether international relations should be guided by 
ethics, not by mere expediency. 


New Military Decrees in Italy.—According to the 
terms of a Cabinet decree, military training was ordered 
for all males from the age of eight years until ten years 
after their dismissal from the army on completion of 
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their compulsory service. At the age of eight years 
Italian boys will become members of Fascist Balilla or- 
ganizations, which will train them until they reach the 
age of fourteen years. The purpose of this part of the 
program is “to interest boys in military life by means of 
frequent contacts with the armed forces of the nation, 
whose glories and traditions will be taught them.” From 
the age of fourteen to eighteen years instruction will be 
imparted by Fascist Avanguardisti organizations, where 
gymnastics and sports are stressed. At the age of eighteen 
years the Italian citizen becomes a soldier and serves 
until he is twenty-one years old in the Fascist Militia. 
Then he is drafted to the colors and begins his two years 
of compulsory army service. A final period of ten years 
under the auspices of the Fascist Militia will be devoted 
to post-military training in order “to preserve in former 
soldiers the military spirit and esprit de corps and to 
maintain in readiness a reserve of specialists skilled in 
their respective military functions and well acquainted 
with the newest materials and most recent developments 
of the art of war.” The same day on which this decree 
was issued, it was announced that Italy’s farming indus- 
try will be brought into a strong national organization 
under the corporative State system. Under the scheme 
which is to be inaugurated November 10, the working 
class will be welded together in one group and the owner- 
manager class in another. The two classes will then be 
united in the central corporations. The whole system 
will come under the supervision of the Ministry of Cor- 
porations, which is one of the seven headed by Premier 
Mussolini himself. 


Budgeting in France.—In presenting next year’s 
budget on September 15, Finance Minister Louis Germain- 
Martin declared that the recent campaign for the de- 
valuation of the franc would never be executed by the 
present Government. The Finance Minister believed that 
the first requisite in public finance is a balanced budget. 
In the estimate of the 1935-36 budget, the Minister pre- 
dicted a return from revenue amounting to forty-seven 
billion francs with expenditures slightly less than that, 
and a possible surplus of thirty-six million francs was 
foretold. According to official statements, orthodox meth- 
ods in public finance were said to be the only way to 
stimulate confidence in Government bond issues, espe- 
cially since some 10,000,000,000 francs’ worth of bonds 
are soon due for renewal or conversion. For a balanced 
budget no new taxes were imposed, and, moreover, the 
new budget was said to be the lowest since 1927, due to 
the economy decrees of Premier Gaston Doumergue. 


A Nazi Church.—‘ Our final purpose is one State, 
one people, one church,” declared Reichsbishop Ludwig 
Mueller. That a national church to al sorb Protestants 
and Catholics was envisaged as the ultimate goal of the 
Third Reich was indicated by the remarks of Dr. August 
Jaeger, Civil Administrator of the Ecclesiastical Minis- 
try. The Reichspost, Vienna newspaper, published pur- 
ported official German documents revealing a Nazi policy 
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of espionage and persecution against German Catholics. 
One document ordered special police vigilance over the 
activities of Cardinal von Faulhaber and other Catholic 
prelates, while another instructed secret police to secure 
the names and all particulars about German Catholics 
attending laymen’s retreats. Numerous removals of 
Rhineland school headmasters and of Catholic university 
professors in other sections were reported, and the asser- 
tion was made that thousands of Catholics present at the 
recent Nuremberg Nazi Congress were deprived of the 
opportunity of hearing Sunday Mass. Parading the 
streets of Munich and other cities, Lutherans staged a 
public protest against the removal of the Bishop of 
Wuerttemberg by the Reich Ecclesiastical Ministry. The 
Bishop of Wuerttemberg and a number of the demon- 
strators were placed under arrest. Foreign Minister 
Constantin von Neurath denounced the reports prejudi- 
cial to Germany spread abroad by certain hostile elements. 
“As far as the German people itself is concerned, the 
German economical system is in a sound state,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘ but this is not the case with our foreign markets. 
They depend not on us alone but on other countries, too.” 
Germany had only two demands to make on other coun- 
tries, he asserted, equal rights in armaments and the re- 
turn of the Saar. The German press decried the admis- 
sion of Russia into the League of Nations, the Catholic 
paper Markische V olkzeitung describing the event as the 
low point in European culture. 


Conservatives Win in Australia.—Tabulation of the 
results in the general election held September 13 showed 
that the United Australia party headed by the Premier, 
Joseph A. Lyons, retained its majority in the House of 
Representatives. In addition to the thirty-four seats held 
by the Premier, the Country party, which usually sup- 
ports the Government, won fourteen places. Prior to 
the election, it was rumored that the United Australia 
and Country parties would combine into a coalition gov- 
ernment; Premier Lyons and his party leaders saw no 
reason for a coalition, after the returns, for the Country 
party expressed itself in agreement with the issues and 
policies of the Government. The Federal Labor party 
of former Prime Minister Scullin elected only eighteen 
candidates; this moderate Labor party suffered mostly 
from the increase of votes cast for Communist and Ex- 
tremist Labor candidates. In New South Wales, par- 
ticularly, the radical Laborites of John T. Lang showed 
surprising strength and tripled the number of votes ob- 
tained at the last election in 1931. 


Chaco Peace Unpromising.—Local efforts at peace 
made by Argentina, Brazil, and the United States having 
failed, the Chaco warfare in South America became an 
issue before the League of Nations on September 19. 
Following a denunciation of the war by French, Spanish 
and British representatives, Eamon de Valera, President 
of the Irish Free State Executive Council, charged that 
the situation was “ demonstrating the League’s indiffer- 
ence and impotence to solve questions of war.” Stating 
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that notwithstanding the failure of past appeals he would 
gladly cooperate in a new appeal to the combatants, he 
added that he favored a subcommittee that would work 
out a suggested plan for the settlement of the Bolivian- 
Paraguayan differences. It was decided to refer the 
problem to the study of such a subcommittee. Mean- 
while fighting continued in the district with further suc- 
cessful drives by the Paraguayan troops. 


Canada’s Economic Planning.—More than usual in- 
terest centered on the by-elections held in Ontario on 
September 24. These were referred to as a miniature 
general election, and were regarded as certain indications 
of popular feeling. The Government campaign, in the 
absence of Premier Bennett, was carried on by the radical 
Minister for Trade, Harry Stevens, who made economic 
planning, such as is being experimented with in the 
United States, his chief issue. The Liberal party of 
Mackenzie King contested the elections as the forerun- 
ner of the general elections which it has been trying to 
force. The calling of an autumn session of Parliament 
was considered likely, though definite information was 
withheld until the return of the Prime Minister. 


Cuba’s Disturbances.—The Government seemed pow- 
erless to settle the labor problem in the Cuban Telephone 
Company when the present employes of the Company 
refused to permit the return of 256 strikers. Although 
the Government has ordered the return of the striking em- 
ployes and has already taken over the management of the 
Company, the attitude of the working employes has pre- 
vented any settlement. In sympathy with the strikers, 
a sympathetic strike of fifteen minutes’ duration was 
staged on September 13 by the employes of street rail- 
ways, railroads, electric, gas and water plants. A recent 
manifesto issued by the unions, claiming membership of 
more than 20,000 workers, declared that frequent pro- 
test strikes would continue until the labor problem of the 
telephone company was settled by the Government. 


Red Jeers for Dutch Queen.—Cheers greeted Queen 
Wilhelmina as she rode toward the Parliament building, 
until suddenly ten automobile loads of jeerers endeavored 
unsuccessfully to break up the royal procession. The 
Queen’s speech from the throne finished, three Communist 
Parliament members arose and started emitting jeering 
denunciation of the Government. Assailed by throngs 
of infuriated loyal subjects, the three Communists were 
arrested—the first time in the history of the Netherlands 
that members of Parliament were arrested during a 
session. 


Spanish Socialists Threaten Revolt.—Salazar Alonso 
announced the discovery of a widespread Socialist plot 
to overthrow the Government and to substitute for it a 
“ proletarian dictatorship.” Large quantities of arms and 


ammunition were seized in Asturias, while the former 
Socialist deputy, Juan Moron, was arrested after the 
police found munitions stored in his Madrid residence. 
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The gravity of the situation was increased by the openly 
hostile attitude of the Socialist party chief, Largo Caba- 
llero, and former Premier Manuel Azafia, who have both 
proclaimed trust in “ violence as a last resort.” Wholesale 
murder of public officials, terrorism throughout the coun- 
try, capture of Government arms manufacturing plants 
at Oviedo and Trubia, and cooperation of Leftist ele- 
ments of the air force and army had been planned, accord- 
ing to the information the Government gleaned in Astu- 
rias. Madrid was an armed capital with machine guns 
bristling from strategic points, while an official investiga- 
tion of the plot was still in progress. 


Aid to Austria Shelved.—The plan brought to Geneva 
by Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg, Austrian Chancelor, for pro- 
posal to the League concerning aid to Austria in her 
struggle for independence, was unfavorably considered by 
France, Great Britain, and Italy. Great Britain definitely 
negatived it on the ground that it would force a British 
commitment to possible military action on the Continent. 


Austrians Hail Archduke Eugene.—Twenty thou- 
sand persons participated in a great monarchistic demon- 
stration in Eisenstadt, capital of the Austrian province 
of Burgenland, at an observance in memory of victims 
of the World War. Archduke Eugene of Hapsburg was 
present, acting as representative of Archduke Otto for 
the first time since the former’s return to Austria. Arch- 
duke Eugene received thirty documents from thirty cities 
and villages of Burgenland naming Archduke Otto as an 
honorary citizen. Austrian legitimists planned to follow 
up this campaign in favor of the Hapsburgs. 


Mexican Events.—On September 17, in Zacatecas, a 
student was shot and killed by the police while participat- 
ing in a demonstration against the Mexican socialistic 
plan of education. On the same day, it was announced 
that Finance Minister Gomez would go to New York 
to discuss interest payments with the holders of Mexican 
bonds, and to present a new plan for resumption of 
payments. 





When Soviet Russia entered the League of 
»Nations an international moral issue was raised 
that far transcended in importance our own 
recognition of that country. Next week, in an 
article entitled “Russia Enters the League,” 
John LaFarge will discuss this question. 

In his series of articles on “‘ How It Is Done,” 
Hilaire Belloc has been speaking of positive his- 
torical crimes. Next week he will treat of “ His- 
tory Falsified by Omission.” 

Dr. James J. Walsh will find some pertinent 
remarks in a recent questionnaire and set them 
forth in his usual interesting fashion in “ The 
Scientist and His Faith.” 

It is always fruitful to know what our Cath- 
olic brothers are doing in other lands, and Val- 
entine Matelis will tell us about “ The Lithuanian 
Catholic Youth Movement.” 























